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It is our good fortune to print in this number of the REcorp 
two articles in the field of church administration, one touching 
the much discussed question of the assistant pastor, by Dr. R. 
H. Potter of Hartford, and the other dealing with the hardly 
less vexed question of the music of the church. They are the 
fruits of both experience and study. Dr. Potter supplements 
his negative attitude toward the value of an ordained ministerial 
assistant by a sketch of lay assistants which could be adopted in 
whole only by a large and wealthy church. But it seems feasible 
that any part of it might be taken up by a smaller church which 
felt that its needs lay in this direction. In fact one of the 
excellencies of the plan suggested by him is its flexibility. In 
its parts it is adjustable to the peculiar needs of a special parish 
or the individual requirements of a particular minister. And 
it is worth while to remind ourselves often that because parishes 
are parishes, and ministers are ministers, they are not all alike. 

Undoubtedly there has been a great improvement in the 
“musical ministries ” of the churches during the last few years, 
but not yet have our non-liturgical churches,—nor for that 
matter a great part of the liturgical churches, begun to enter 
with suitable seriousness into an appreciation of the needs and 


the possibilities of this noble method of expressing and im- 
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pressing the verities of the Christian life. This paper by Pro- 
fessor Pratt will prove helpful toward this end. 


The contribution of Professor Paton is of a different char- 
acter. It does what has never been done in just this way before,— 
presents in tabular form the material of the Hexateuch, so that 
it can be seen at a glance what are the parallel and what the pro- 
gressive elements in these historical books, in the same way 
that by means of one of the “ Harmonies ” of the Gospels one is 
given a unified conspectus of the life of Jesus. It is thus not 
simply something to be read and absorbed, or something to be 
glanced over and laid aside. It presents in compact form a 
handbook for constant reference in connection with the study 
of this part of the Bible. It will be reprinted in pamphlet form 
and copies will be securable from the Hartford Seminary Press 
at a low cost. 


The January number of the “ Missionary Review of the 
World” includes a chart giving the statistics of the Protestant 
Foreign Missionary Societies of the world for 1912. Such a 
table is about as convincing an argument as figures can construct 
for the power and the success of the foreign missionary enterprise, 
as well as a summons to advance on the basis of such success. 
The first thing that impresses one is that the number of natives 
working for the Christianization of their own country has already 
come to outnumber the foreigners occupied in any phase of 
Christian activity almost five to one. The full significance of 
this hardly appears till we notice that out of the 24,092 foreigners 
engaged in missionary work of some kind, only 6,769 are ordained 
ministers. This clearly means that the work of bringing the 
non-Christian world to the Master is not a task, as sometimes 
represented, committed to a few hoarse and _black-coated 
ministers, but is one in which the ordained ministry represents 
a small proportion of the foreign workers, and the foreign 
workers a small proportion of the whole body of those who are 
codperating to spread the power of the Gospel over all the world. 


Furthermore, as bearing on the method of missionary work, 
it seems that there are 675 hospitals, and 1,063 free dispensaries. 
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Still further, in the field of education, it appears that there are 
2,475 colleges and other institutions of higher learning attended 
by 128,861 students, while into other schools which number 
33,320 are gathered more than a million and a half pupils. It 
thus becomes obvious how diverse and varied is the modern 
method of missionary activity and how thoroughly those who 
are set for bringing the religion of Christ to those who have 
never known it appreciate the breadth of its social significance. 


Incidentally it is worth remarking that in addition to the thirty 
and a half million dollars contributed to missions from foreign 
countries, there was a contribution of practically eight millions 
from the field itself. Those becoming Christians last year 
numbered about two hundred and twelve thousand, and the total 
number of the communicants at the present time is over two and a 
half millions. Of the $30,404,401 contributed to missions, 
$25,479,545 came from the United States, Great Britain, and 
Canada, and nearly $15,000,000 from the United States. Statis- 
tics of this sort are immensely valuable as pointing to the power of 


the missionary idea and its success, and it is worth while to dwell 
on them side by side with the other appalling and overwhelming 
facts of the immensity and the need of the non-Christian world. 


It is interesting to note in the midst of the enthusiasm of our 
modern appeal to democracy as the universal solvent of the 
troubles in the social order, how inherent and necessary to the 
successful efficiency of this solvent is the recognition of aristoc- 
racy as a fundamental tenet. Noblesse oblige is the quintessence 
of the spirit of feudal chivalry. To live up to what one is, to face 
the responsibilities of a superior position, to recognize that 
superior excellence demands a superior degree of consideration, 
from above, for those not so favored, belongs to the fundamental 
idea of aristocracy. It can exist only where aristocracy of 
consciousness exists, and the consciousness of aristocracy alone 
gives it value. In the preservation of it lies the only hope for 
the realization of the truly democratic ideal,— in the preservation 
of it by both superior and inferior. Herein lies the real power of 
the appeal of the Labor Union, when the best workman delib- 
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erately sacrifices his possible higher wage by working at less than 
his full capacity in order that the inferior may not have the rate 
of his wage lowered. It is this sense of obligation, which the 
poor so often manifest among themselves, to bestow from poverty 
itself in the service of poverty. It is this essential aristocracy 
of feeling which may take from poverty its sordidness. It is 
because those superior in wealth or in culture or in ability have 
so often failed to recognize the responsibilities of their own 
essential aristocracy that the inferiors, in any of these respects, 
have insisted that they ought to assume the responsibilities of 
their nobility or be brought to the level of those who have it not. 
“The people” often, doubtless, become presumptuous and 
assuming their voice to be the voice of God would proclaim the 
divine right of “ vengeance.” They not only declare that “ 
whomsoever much is given, of him shall much be required,” but 
also add “he that knew, shall be beaten with many stripes ”— 
and propose to lay them on. But this very assumption is the 
recognition of an essential aristocracy, the evil of which consists 
only in the failure of the aristocrat to discern that he is one and 
should assume his responsibilities as such. It was the instinctive 
recognition of this fact that made the old English poet speak of 
Jesus as “ the first true gentleman that ever lived.” Viewed from 
one point of view Jesus is the aristocrat of aristocrats, the egoist 
of egoists. He becomes the ideal democrat through the conscious 
ministration from the height of his superiority to his inferiors,— 
through the complete recognition of the responsibilities of his 
nobility, through a conscious bestowing which was such that the 
bestowai constituted part of the very essence of the nobility which 
bestowed. The most pitiful thing in our modern social ferment 
is that those who are, and are recognized to be aristocrats through 


to 


some sort of special endowment are content either to slip back, 
deny their aristocracy and count themselves as really but of the 
“ average,” or to recognize their aristocracy only in order to use 


it selfishly or evilly. 





The Administration of Church Music 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF CHURCH MUSIC* 


The title of this address may not be well chosen. Just now 
it is somewhat risky to say much about “the administration ” 
of anything, and, surely, “the administration of church music” 
has a bad name as a difficult subject, if not a dangerous one. 
Yet the impulse is upon me to discuss just this subject. Perhaps 
we may find some paths across it that are not too familiar to be 
interesting nor too thorny to be penetrable. 

The general utility of music in our religious services is not 
often seriously questioned. Its actual share in them is no longer 
small. The swing of custom in most of our churches has carried 
us far from what was once the standard — so far that to some 
“the handmaid of worship” seems to be becoming the mistress. 
Probably this fact, in spite of the abuses or excesses that it some- 
times involves, bears testimony to certain strong cravings, cer- 
tain deep-seated instincts, regarding public worship that should 
not be repressed. It is not of these, however, that I would speak 
at this time, but only of some of the ways in which they may be 
directed. 

It is a mere truism to say that church music will not run 
itself. You may purchase the best-advertised hymnbook in the 
market, only to find that its net result is simply mystification or 
irritation. You may expend many thousands to get a four- 
manual organ, with innumerable wonderful concert stops, without 
securing much beyond a transient wonder or a shallow senti- 
mentality over the curfew chimes in an evening hymn or the 
very unhuman and occasionally tragic remarks of the so-called 
“vox humana.” You may import a famous organist from afar 
and singers of great price, and yet fail of more than a heavy 
increase in the annual budget and a fresh increment of the 
pastor’s perplexity over the vagaries and cross-currents of what 


*An address delivered before the Massachusetts State Conference at Holyoke, 
May 22, 1912. 
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we rather harshly call “human nature.” You may overload 
your calendar with ambitious musical selections and introduce 
abundant musical services of the free-concert type, and in the 
end be simply bewildered and weary over it all. In short, no 
amount of machinery or apparatus or parade comes to anything 
good except as it is intelligently and purposefully handled to 
some worthy end. Church music as a function or aspect of 
church life and work must be administered to be effective, and 
its administration, in every case, depends upon two factors, 
the knowledge and the ideals of the persons who direct and 
manage it. It is of these two factors that I would speak here. 

The knowledge required on the part of the organist or choir 
director is decidedly technical. He must be reasonably profi- 
cient in several branches of musicianship, not all of which are 
always attended to in what passes for musical training. The 
more expertness he has in the details of musical structure and 
procedure the better, as well as in facility of keyboard manipu- 
lation. He will be badly handicapped if he be so exclusively an 
instrumentalist as to have no vivid sense of vocal technique and 
no special regard for the refinements of vocal art. And he needs 
to be a constantly progressive student of the literature of church 
music, always extending his acquaintance with characteristic and 
typical compositions for the congregation, the choir and the 
organ. The most powerful agency in this country for advanc- 
ing the standard of the profession is the American Guild of 
Organists, a large and well-established body whose members 
are admitted only upon strict examination. But the tests of 
the Guild, perhaps inevitably, tend to exalt only certain sides of 
a church organist’s equipment. They do not yet sufficiently 
lay emphasis upon vocal knowledge and sympathy, nor demand 
evidence of familiarity with the standard literature of church 
music as a practical specialty. And, for obvious reasons, they 
hardly touch upon one other great desideratum — equipment in 
the history and philosophy of public worship as a function of the 
church — the difficulty being that in this country we have an un- 
usual variety of forms and styles of public worship, which at 
first sight seem to be incongruous with each other and even 
hostile. 
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If this were a gathering of organists, it would be in order to 
discourse upon these and similar matters, seeking to emphasize 
the practical necessity for sure and permanent efficiency of some 
lines of culture that usually have scant consideration and oc- 
casionally are actually disdained as fantastic. The average 
quality of the profession has been greatly elevated in the last 
twenty-five years, but there is still room for stimulus and urgency, 
especially as the rank and file do not always know or feel the 
earnestness and devotion of the leaders.* 

But this is not an assembly of organists, but of ministers and 
other church workers. In a measure, then, purely technical 
matters are not in order, or might seem not to be. Yet I shall 
venture to discuss this a little, for I am not sure that we usually 
think quite clearly and rationally at this point. 

Among ministers one constantly hears remarks like this, 
“T am not a musician, and so I keep out of all musical matters,”’- 
which has the appearance of being modest wisdom; or even this, 
“ Of course, in these days, we have to make a good deal of the 
music, and, as a rule, I don’t interfere with it,’”’ which has the 
ring of contempt. Now, remarks like these —and there is a 
great variety of them— imply some degree of detachment, if 
not opposition, on the part of many ministers. Although they 
know that music as a part of Christian worship is probably as 
old as that worship itself, and that it certainly has wrought itself 
into the traditional texture of that worship more intimately than 
any other form of artistic expression except eloquence, yet, for 
prudential or supercilious reasons, they elect to hold themselves 
aloof from its administration and to treat it as something in- 
scrutable or contemptible. I am perfectly ready to admit that 
there are musicians and musical people whose ways of talking 
and acting about their art provoke this disdainful attitude. But 
the number of such is not large, nor are they properly repre- 
sentative. And, in any case, indifference, helplessness or scorn 
are none of them seemly on the part of the ministry. 

*There are no professional workers that suffer more from isolation than 
some of our organists. They never have the chance to observe and profit by the 
work of others in their own line. Hence many a church would do itself a real 


service if it would grant its organist occasional leaves of absence to visit other 
churches. 
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Happily, the number of ministers who thus detach themselves 
from the musical side of church work is steadily becoming 
smaller. This does not necessarily mean that the number of 
highly musical ministers is increasing — though I rather think 
that this is true— but it does mean that more and more it is 
being realized that ministerial administration of church music 
is entirely feasible for any one, irrespective of his technical 
knowledge of music. Indeed, we can go further, and say that 
the ideal administration of music as a part of public worship is 
such as only the leader of that worship in its entirety can exercise. 
Church music does not exist for itself or its random effect, as 
in the case of concert music. It exists wholly for its potency in 
awakening, expressing, deepening, and intensifying religious 
feeling. In the majority of cases this potency lies in the hands 
of the ministry either to display and exalt, or to thwart and de- 
stroy. The ultimate responsibility for its administration falls 
upon him whom the church calls to be master and chief in the 
whole great function of common worship. And this responsi- 
bility is perfectly practical for any sensible man, and has possi- 
bilities of collateral usefulness that ought to stir such a man to 
enthusiasm. I believe that in every parish there is a latent 
capacity for realizing, far more than is often the fact, the ideal 
benefit of whatever form of music may be practicable. It is to 
this latent capacity that the minister’s administration should ad- 
dress itself. 

At the very root of the practical church music problem lies 
the matter of congregational hymn singing. Where this is 
neglected there is sure to be weakness or perversion. of other 
elements. If this were the place, I would say several things 
about its technical administration, especially as concerns the 
handling of the organ in its direction and support. But, instead, 
let me here plead for a far more vital treatment of it at the hands 
of the minister. Its intellectual and spiritual level is almost 
wholly what he makes it, and his special function is to be so 
imbued with the value and meaning of the hymns themselves 
that his zest and insight shall radiate continually to every mem- 
ber of the assembly at every service. 
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Do we always realize what a priceless spiritual power resides 
in a hymn-book? Of about five or six principal sources of 
spiritual impetus and growth we need not hesitate to name the 
intimate companionship of fine hymns as one, and one of the 
most accessible and universally potent. For a hymn-book is, 
first of all, a condensed and select spiritual society. In its pages 
we are face to face with the real saints of the ages, repre- 
senting the most varied personal temperaments and circum- 
stances, drawn from a score or more of contrasted communions, 
but ideally unified and harmonized in their reverent sense of the 
grace and providence of God, and in their ecstatic impulse to 
lift their voices in heartfelt prayer and praise to Him. The 
great majority of the best hymns were not written to order or 
with any definite thought of whether or not they would be used 
by others in public worship. Accordingly, they reveal the inmost 
side of experience, the secret of the devout heart, shut in with 
itself and God, so that they let us see what in ordinary inter- 
course we might never see otherwise so clearly and tenderly. 
Hence, to use a hymn-book justly and effectively is to be intro- 
duced into a truly heavenly circle, where we may behold the 
Gospel worked out into life, its ideals made real, and its aspira- 
tions crowned with fruition. 

To experience all this is one of the great privileges of the 
minister. If he be without it, he has thrown away one of the 
prime opportunities and failed of one of the prime duties of his 
office. It is one of the lines of study that should begin in the 
seminary, but which can only become deep and thorough in later 
days, when maturity and experience serve as illuminators. It 
is no mean or petty study, for the range of our English hymnody 
is enormous, and its wealth of theological, psychological and 
practical implication is bewildering and sometimes intricate. But 
it is possible in something like its best form for every man who is 
fit to be in the ministry at all, and it offers room for the finest 
mental acumen and the choicest religious sympathy. 

Is it not strange that so few of our ministers give evidence 
of having more than touched the fringe of this beautiful field? 
They are often pitifully ignorant of what is in the hymnals that 
they use constantly, and quite oblivious of all that lies beyond 
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them. Their selections for actual use in service are haphazard 
or merely perfunctory, if not positively incongruous. There is 
no magnetism or enlightenment in the way they announce what 
is to be sung. To save time, they wholly relinquish the habit 
of thoughtfully reading over the hymns before they are sung, 
and they never add that word of comment that often freshens 
and vitalizes any exercise. They do not think of asking once in 
a while to have a whole hymn read in unison or responsively, 
whether or not it is to be sung. They never devote a prayer- 
meeting or a series of meetings or a class to the thoughtful and 
prayerful study of hymns. Occasionally they imagine that they 
can do something by gathering together some more or less apoc- 
ryphal or sensational anecdotes about hymns, without seeing that 
what is wanted is to get at the inner substance of the hymns 
themselves. In practical treatment they are continually con- 
fusing the significance of hymns with that of tunes to which 
they happen to be joined, and oftentimes keep in service some 
jingling song that smacks of mere rollick — or worse — forget- 
ting that in the end the heartless union of tender and reverent 
words with such melodies brings the atrophy or destruction of 
the capacity of the soul to appreciate or appropriate them to 
itself.* On the other hand, in most cases it will be found that 
the cultivation of genuine interest in hymns will bring with it 
altogether unexpected readiness for their adequate singing when 
combined with tunes that embody their sentiment in some worthy 
way. When the mood and the feeling have been really touched, 
then, under normal conditions, comes the fruitful impulse to 
vocal expression. 

Without lingering here, let us now turn abruptly to the 
domain of choir music. I suspect that nine out of every ten 
ministers think that into this they should not enter. They feel that 
it is perhaps too strictly technical or professional, or they are 
timid about seeming officious and meddling, or they shrink from 
assuming any further cares and interests. The practical result 
in many cases is that they convey to the organist and choir the 

*It is said that, in connection with one of the great conventions abroad, 
some American young people fell to singing what they had been wont to call 


** Gospel songs,” hearing which, and recognizing the type of music, but not knowing 
the American usage, a German student spoke of them as “ singing Kneipenlieder’’! 
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impression that they are indifferent, uninterested, perhaps cap- 
tious and hostile. Furthermore, in the delicate atmosphere of 
the service wireless messages are often conveyed to the assembly 
whereby they are given to understand that the minister grudges 
the time given to anthems and sentences, feels that they are 
simply necessary evils, if not positive intrusions, and that be- 
tween them and all neighboring exercises there is a chasm of 
mental and spiritual connection. I am perfectly ready to grant 
that there are, and perhaps always will be, cases in which such 
a ministerial attitude is justified by the way in which the organist 
and choir approach and perform their parts. But this does not 
wholly excuse the rank discourtesy that some ministers show to 
all choir activity, or the utter neglect of care that marks their 
treatment of the choir as an institution. It cannot be right to 
have in our services any element from the oversight of which 
the leader of those services deliberately absolves himself, or from 
which he withholds all vital sympathy and respect. If it be un- 
worthy, it is a plain duty of the church to change its character 
or abolish it. But if it be to any degree worthy, it merits un- 
wavering and hearty support. More than this — it merits a cer- 
tain active administration that only the minister can give. 

By this I mean, first, that it is the function of the minister 
to keep in such touch with the work of the choir that he shall 
know the texts and the general character of what they find it 
feasible and desirable to prepare for use in service. This neces- 
sitates some consultation and occasionally some attendance upon 
rehearsals. The object in view, from the purely administrative 
point of view, is that the leader of the service shall be fully aware 
of the nature of what is to be incorporated into it, so that he may 
see that incongruous and infelicitous combinations of exercises 
are avoided.* The result will be sometimes that he will modify 
his share in the service, sometimes that he will ask the choir to 
modify theirs. Regard must always be had to the facts that the 
range of available choir music is not as varied as one might wish, 

*I remember, some years ago, hearing an unusually impressive reading from 
Gen. 27 of the story of Jacob’s supplanting Esau, closing with the latter’s bitter 
words, “The days of mourning for my father are at hand; then will I slay my 


brother Jacob’? — whereupon the organ broke forth with a brilliant fanfare, and 
the choir gleefully declaimed fortissimo, ‘‘ We praise Thee, O God”! 
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and that almost always a choir cannot be supposed to provide 
unexpected selections on the spur of the moment. 

But, again, this habit of consultation and familiarity ought 
to make feasible something that is shamefully rare in our churches 
— the intelligent and sympathetic introduction of and preparation 
for such choir music as is at hand. How can it be expected 
that such music shall become a part of the service and be truly 
effective thus when not the slightest pains is taken to see that 
its nature and intent is understood beforehand? It is even com- 
mon for many ministers to act during such music as if it were 
nothing to them, or worse than nothing. Under such circum- 
stances it is not to be wondered at that the exercise gradually 
degenerates into a time of vacuity or boredom to some of the 
congregation, and of mere entertainment or petty criticism to 
others. If the words of hymns need comment and tactful pres- 
entation, much more is this true of the words of anthems — not 
to speak of the music in each case. This is a touch of real ad- 
ministration that only the minister can give. And the practical 
benefit of undertaking it abundantly compensates for whatever ef- 
fort and time it may cost. Incidently, it vastly dignifies the work 
of the choir by linking it visibly with that of the minister, and 
it is one of the best safeguards against false ambitions on the part 
of thoughtless singers. 

Above all, if musical services are attempted, the most elaborate 
pains should be taken by the minister to master their contents, 
and then to see that the congregation is led to a due appreciation 
of their spiritual significance. Nothing is more dreary, and in 
a sense more dangerous, than a musical service, so-called, that 
has no obvious meaning, and no reason for existence except the 
desire on the choir’s part to “ show off” and on the congrega- 
tion’s part to have an hour of free amusement. It is the minis- 
ter’s business to rescue every service from such abuse, and he 
alone can do it effectively. 

If to all this it be objected that somehow it assumes a tech- 
nical capacity on the minister’s part that he cannot reasonably 
be expected always to have, the reply is twofold. First, the ap- 
preciation here called for regards the total intellectual and re- 
ligious effect rather than the niceties of artistic construction — 


“ 
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just that massive or general appreciation that the performing 
musician really cannot always reach as surely as a non-profes- 
sional hearer. And second, if this appreciation and comprehen- 
sion is out of the question for the trained and eager minister, 
how much more out of the question must they be for the average 
person in the congregation! If any of us really believed that 
music is so inscrutable as this, we should not be gathered in this 
place at this time. 

This line of remark about the need of administrative effort 
on the minister’s part as to choir music ought properly to be ex- 
tended to the music by the organ alone. More and more this 
branch of church music tends to be degraded, especially through 
the reaction of the altogether senseless and even hateful use of 
music in social life —at receptions, dinners, the theater, and 
the like — where this exquisite art, often in its choicest forms, 
is prostituted by being made the provocative of strident conver- 
sation or the mere mask of stupid dullness. Sooner or later this 
decadent custom of ultra-fashionable idiocy will meet the con- 
demnation that it deserves. But, meantime, the use of the king 
of instruments in church services has to struggle with a prevail- 
ing notion that neither it nor its player has any message that is 
worth listening to or any power to which the reverent spirit may 
well submit itself. It is true that usually the prelude gets a 
fairly respectful hearing, at least as far as outward decorum 
goes. But the real attitude of minister and people is displayed 
when it comes to the postlude, to which ordinarily no one listens 
except a few peculiar friends or enthusiasts. I sometimes won- 
der whether any one really considers how all this impresses a 
serious and earnest organist, one who feels that the church has 
called him to minister through his instrument to the highest 
quality and purpose of the service, and who, Sunday after Sun- 
day, reverently and eagerly prepares himself for his part as truly 
as the minister does for his. I myself know something of the 
cruel wounding of spirit that sometimes comes—a wounding 
that is very different from a disappointment of personal or pro- 
fessional vanity. But perhaps this side of the matter ought not 
to be magnified. Yet, even without it, something can be said 
about the folly of expending great sums for instruments and 
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players so large a part of whose ministry in actual services is 
rendered nugatory or ridiculous. Mere fashion is chargeable 
with a good deal of economic waste, but we should all agree that 
our churches ought not to provide such colossal illustrations, 
And a heedless and scornful attitude to one branch of church 
music tends always to spread to other branches. Happily, the 
reverse is also true. Thoughtful and skillful administration of 
hymn singing and choir music may be trusted presently to emerge 
in a similar administration of organ music. Here, as there, the 
minister has a unique power to help, direct and inspire. 

I said at the outset of this address that the effective adminis- 
tration of anything depends upon the knowledge and the ideals 
of the persons in charge. What I have thus far said seems, 
perhaps, to have almost wholly centered on a very few aspects 
of the knowledge or sympathy required, and one or two ways in 
which such knowledge or sympathy can profitably be applied. 
No one knows better than I how impossible it is in a brief single 
talk to present any balanced or comprehensive statement of the 
range of this scientific side of church music, even so far as that 
side concerns those who administer our public worship. Quite 
as impossible is it here to refer suitably to the whole further 
and higher aspect of the subject, that which may be called its 
philosophic side, that side in which thought rests upon its ideals 
and its inner spirit. I take it, however, that much has been 
implied that has not been said, much, possibly, that cannot ever 
be wholly said. Suffer me, however, to add a few more sen- 
tences before I close, 

There can be no ideal for church music apart from the ideal 
of public worship. It is part of a larger whole. It is a special 
and single aspect of a complex and many-sided institution. Its 
philosophy, then, must not only be related to the philosophy of 
the whole institution, but, in the last analysis, be simply a special 
application of that general philosophy. One of the most search- 
ing questions that the church can ask itself in any age, or as it 
happens to be operating in any country or denominational tradi- 
tion, is as to the nature of its philosophy of public worship and 
the efficiency of that philosophy in fact. There are many indi- 
cations that our American Congregational churches are not per- 
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fectly satisfied with the average standard or productiveness of 
their usual system of public worship. Hence the large amount 
of experimentation and innovation that has been observable for 
the last half-century. Just how all this is going to issue can 
hardly be predicted. But of certain points we may be reasonably 
certain. 

There will not be rest in any Protestant system where public 
worship is conceived to be or actually becomes an affair so much 
of the official ministry that there is no conscious and vital activity 
of the assembly or congregation in it. Any congregation that 
can properly be called only an “ audience” has become analogous 
to something that is no longer Protestant in essence, and — what 
is more —is unconsciously doing violence to the whole historic 
trend of the organized social worship of the true God. This 
principle holds as strongly against a choir autocracy as it does 
against a pulpit autocracy. 

There will not be rest in any system where the element of 
pure worship — the deliberate and conscious address of the soul 
to God—is not given adequate and superior place. It is jug- 
gling with terms to call instruction worship, even though it be 
the direct fruit of worship and though its immediate result be, 
as it ought to be, a longing for worship. A service in which 
prayer and praise, confession and the exhibition of zeal and love, 
are nothing but formal “ introductory exercises” to instruction, 
however good, can never be anything but an imperfect and transi- 
tional type of public worship. As some of you know, I think that 
the time will come when more of our churches will change the 
order of their services so that the ancient plan will reappear — 
the weight of instruction near the beginning and the larger exer- 
cises of worship afterward. But this is not essential. The great 
thing is the hearty acceptance of the supremacy of worship in 
that composite institution that we still call “public worship” 
even when the strictly worshipful elements have been minimized 
or debilitated. This principle gives the prime basis for a work- 
ing theory of church music, as it does for the precious ministry 
of collective prayer. 

There will not be rest in any system that addresses its appeal 
overmuch to the strictly logical faculties, or is carried on chiefly 
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under the dictates of the bare reason. Just as perhaps no one 
is ever converted by mere argument so no soul is fed or really 
edified by mere information or mere logic or mere intellectual 
cleverness of any sort. Religion is an affair in which the heart, 
the warm emotions, the exuberant sentiments, the ecstatic imag- 
inations, are all vitally and conspicuously engaged. And so any 
treatment of public worship that makes no large place for the free 
play of these faculties will prove defective and unsatisfying. 
This principle opens the door wide for the use of all that hymns 
and music are and stand for. 

There will not be rest in any system the administration of 
which is mechanical, heartless or hypocritical. If a minister, or 
a musician, has not time to be minutely painstaking, or is lacking 
in sustained and versatile fervor, or approaches his duties in the 
church with anything less than a passionate sincerity, it is in- 
evitable that his service will leave a sense of grave deficiency, if 
not of positive offensiveness. But the responsibility never rests 
with these leaders alone. In every detail of administration the 
whole people have a living part. The service is the service of 
the church. Its leaders are the servants of the church. Noth- 
ing that they can do or be attains completion or fruitfulness ex- 
cept as it secures the general acceptance and personal adoption 
of the large and complex society of the congregation. If there 
is lack or abuse in the administration, the people can never wash 
their hands in innocency, for it is always in their power so clearly 
and vigorously to call for improvement as to get it. At all 
events, it is always for the congregation to be quick to respond 
with sympathy and cordiality to every sincere and high-purposed 
effort by the leaders, especially in places or under conditions 
where the leaders’ work is beset by difficulty and hampered by 
obvious restrictions, 

There was a time when in many of our churches, particularly 
in the larger places, the personal equation among church mu- 
sicians, both players and singers, was apt not to be conducive 
to the attainment of the highest results. I believe that this per- 
sonal element is becoming steadily finer and nobler. And it is 
always true that there is everywhere latent in musicians, as in 
others who are drawn into every branch of church work, a won- 
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derful readiness to respond to the call of really masterful and 
sublime ideals. Shall we not all, whatever our station in the 
church, see to it that, in the administration of this peculiarly 
beautiful and uplifting branch of public worship, we ourselves 
are eager for and actively committed to ideals that both we and 
all who stand beside us in the church can respect and admire, 
and into the realization of which we can pour our choicest en- 
thusiasm? 

Watpo S. Pratt 

Hartford, Conn. 


JANUARY —2 
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THE PASTOR’S ASSISTANT —- A STAFF OF 
LAY LEADERS 


It is my purpose to offer a brief sketch of the place in our 
common Church life of the work usually assigned to the assistant 
minister. It will doubtless be going far enough back to get a 
flying start in our discussion, to remind ourselves of the early 
New England practice of employing two men in the service of 
each Church, one of whom was known as the pastor and the other 
as the teacher. The duties of these two officers seem seldom to 
have been very clearly defined. In general the minister, or pastor, 
was expected to preach two sermons to the congregation each 
Sunday, to deliver a weekly lecture upon some theme of his choice 
on Thursday afternoon, and to stand as the representative man 
of the congregation, and indeed, of the community, in inter- 
church and inter-colonial matters. The ditty of the teacher was 
to instruct the youth of the congregation, with such catechisms 
as were available to him, in the elements of the Christian faith. 
It is generally presumed that it was the duty of the teacher also 
to have personal watch and care over the members of the flock. 
I must confess, however, that in such meager acquaintance as has 
been possible to me with the colonial literature, I fail to find 
satisfactory reference to the work of the teacher, or satisfactory 
hints as to what the nature of this work may have been. The 
principal business of the teacher, who was usually a younger man 
than the pastor, seems to have been to wait about until the 
pastor’s removal from office and then to undertake the succes- 
sion to him. So early as in those colonial days the difference in 
office seems to have been unaccompanied by the corresponding 
and requisite differentiation of function. The result of this was 
that in many of the early Churches serious difficulties arose when 
the question of the succession of the teacher to the office of the 
pastor was precipitated by the death or removal of the latter. 
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The office of teacher in the early Church in New England 
was not able to maintain its status and I doubt whether subsequent 
to the year 1700 any of the New England Churches undertook to 
keep in service two men in these offices. The work of the 
pastor absorbed the pastoral service expected from the teacher, 
while the work of catechetical instruction was, theoretically at 
least, cen to the deacons of the Church, being so turned 
over int® the hands of laymen. 

Little more than a generation ago, because of their growth in 
size and in the amount of work consequently resulting for their 
ministers, various Churches in New England undertook the ap- 
pointment of associate or assistant ministers. In some few in- 
stances the relationship established was frankly that known as 
“associate.” The man called to assist the minister was duly 
installed and came so to have his official rights in relation to the 
parish, sometimes with the distinct understanding that upon the 
retirement of the minister he would succeed to that office in the 
Church. This type of agreement entered into by the Church 
with an associate minister has had some brilliant instances of suc- 
cess within New England and among Churches kindred with ours 
in other parts of our western Christianity. The typical and signal 
instance of such success was the associate ministry of Dr. Alex- 
ander Whyte and the Rev. Hugh Black in St. Georges Free 
Church in Edinburgh. Whether in this instance Mr. Black was 
assured of the right of succession to Dr. Whyte, I do not know. 
If he was he grew tired. of waiting for the long deferred succes- 
sion to take place, and, a few years siice, left his most influential 
position to undertake quite a different type of service at Union 
Seminary in New York. When these two men were yoked to- 
gether, however, in the ministry of St. Georges, which is to my 
mind the strongest free Church in Christendom, their common 
ministry exalted this method of providing relief from his ex- 
cessive burdens to the minister of a large city Church. Each 
man had his own peculiar style of preaching and type of ap- 
peal, and his own characteristic personal way of approach to men 
and to problems. The two men together gave a great ministry 
to that historic Church. I doubt if it is possible in this country 
to instance another so conspicuous success of the associate rela- 
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tionship. The wider familiarity with our Churches both within 
and without New England of others will doubtless suggest many 
instances of the successful application of this method of dealing 
with the problem of an excess of pastoral and administrative 
duty beyond one’s capacity in the Church. 

I believe it is fair to say that in spite of a few notable 
exceptions the associate relationship has not generally cogymended 
itself as a happy way of meeting this situation. If the _— 
to work with the minister be quite able to serve as his associate 
on equal terms there arises at once the problem of these two 
personalities in their relation to each other. There is something 
so peculiarly personal in the relationship of a minister to his 
people as to render it difficult for him to share that relationship 
equally with another. And such associated relationships of 
equally competent and able men are likely after a time to break 
down as the result of ill-concealed friction or at least want of 
adjustment between the primary parties in the agreement. If on 
the other hand the man called to the associate relationship be not 
altogether capable and adequate of being equally yoked with his 
senior colleague, you then again have the possibility of friction 
and jealousy because of the great difficulty of giving to him more 
place than he actually deserves in the administration of the com- 
mon life of the parish. 

In both these situations the congregation runs the same risks 
as do the associated ministers. On the one hand in the case of 
two ministers equally strong in leadership and service a congrega- 
tion is pretty likely to be divided in its allegiance, and the result 
of such a division is likely to show itself unfortunately in all 
parish activities. On the other hand, if the yoking be a yoking 
of unequals it will be very difficult to get the congregation to give 
to the lesser man that degree of confidence and following in ser- 
vice, which, in the terms of the agreement, they promised to him. 
Furthermore, as to the matter of succession I fancy that the best 
place to be if one wants to succeed a minister, is surely not in the 
position of his assistant or associate, and, even if the matter 
be arranged beforehand, it is, I suspect, oftentimes difficult for the 
congregation to fulfill its covenanted obligations without a good 
deal of restlessness resulting from the feeling that if they were 
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quite free they might do better farther off in their search for a 
minister. While there are some marked exceptions to this gen- 
eral rule, one or two of which I have known personally recently, 
I incline to think that they do not by any means disprove it. 


The more usual method of meeting the situation is by the 
employment of an assistant minister whose engagement is defi- 
nitely understood to be for a year, or at most for a period of 
three to five years, who enters into no official relations with the 
parish save as an employee, by which I mean that he does not sit 
upon the governing board of the Church as a member, and whose 
duties are definitely assigned to him. These duties are usually 
listed with the purpose of relieving the minister of a burden of 
work that has grown too heavy for him. In the conduct of a 
Church service he usually reads the scripture and conducts 
the order of morning worship leaving to the minister the office 
of leading the congregation in the general or pastoral prayer 
and the primary duty of preaching the sermon. In the work of 
education in the Church such a man usually is given some particu- 
larly difficult teaching task in the Sunday School which has long 
been carried by the minister in default of the willingness or 
qualification of any layman to perform it. In the field of pastoral 
service a somewhat scoffing tradition gives it as the duty of such 
an assistant minister to call upon those people who have less than 
five thousand a year, or live up more than two flights of stairs. 
In the field of administration such a man does all sorts of odds 
and ends of work, organizing groups of people and winning from 
them such leadership as his abilities make possible for him. 

The men who undertake this service are usually young men 
coming direct from the seminary who look upon it as a valuable 
experience and preparation for their life work and doubtless for 
many it has been such an experience. Such men usually expect 
from time to time to be called upon to preach, and occasionally an 
arrangement is made by which they do preach once a Sunday on 
alternate Sundays, or sometimes are appointed to preach regu- 
larly at the second service of the Church. But here again you 
have the difficulty that if such a man preaches as well as the 
minister of the Church the people will want to hear him so often 
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that the minister will find himself in an uncomfortable position ; 
and if he does not preach as well as the minister, the people will 
begrudge hearing him at all. Furthermore from his point of view 
his opportunities are in any case likely to be less and fewer than 
he thinks is his desert and in proportion as he succeeds in his 
efforts in the pulpit will he become restless in his work and desire 
a permanent position as minister in a Church of his own. Now 
the fact is that the things which he can most effectively do in the 
leadership of Christian service in personal and pastoral con- 
tacts with the people are the very things that depend upon con- 
tinuous service for their efficacy. In a Church of any stability 
at all, the service of one, two or even three years is of very little 
use in these relationships. So much depends upon the personal 
element in our Churches and those personal relationships through 
which the minister must do his work are matters of slow growth, 
cannot be developed in a moment and depend for their power and 
value largely upon the length of time in which they have had 
opportunity to grow. 

For these reasons I am inclined to posit it as the first proposi- 
tion of this paper that the relationship of the associate or assistant 
minister in Churches other than those episcopally governed is an 
anomalous position, unsatisfactory to the man who holds it and 
unsatisfactory to the people to whom he seeks to minister. The 
conspicuous fact that these Churches have in general failed to 
grow in efficiency as they have grown in size is I believe due in 
large part to the fact that they have always tried to meet the 
problem of too much work for the minister by the use of an 
associate or an assistant. It is my conviction that this method can 
never generally meet this problem. In such Churches a plural 
ministry is contrary to the genius of the institution and at the 
risk of its seeming arrogance I venture to say that in these 
Churches there is room for but one ordained minister. 

I make an exception of Churches that are episcopally gov- 
erned. I am not sure that that is a happily phrased exception. I 
think I should rather say that I except those Churches that are 
highly liturgical in their forms of worship and hold to sacramental 
theories of the ministry of the Church. In such Churches the 
thought of the people is fixed upon the institution, upon its ser- 
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vices and its sacraments. Their primary concern is that the insti- 
tution shall be properly conducted by men properly appointed so 
to conduct it. ‘They are not particular as to the personality of 
these men ; they are concerned chiefly with their credentials. The 
typical Lutheran or Episcopal communicant is not concerned as to 
the personality of the man who administers the sacrament. He 
wants to be assured that that man has been properly appointed 
to that service and that he is properly certified to render it. In 
such Churches a plural ministry may successfully be maintained 
and will adequately meet the needs of the people and I believe 
that it is this fact more than any other that has made possible the 
success of the Episcopal Churches in large cities in developing 
parishes altogether too large for one man to adequately serve. 
At the head of such a parish is found a strong minister, associated 
with him are men of far less caliber, or perhaps men of large 
caliber for brief periods, but the people are not concerned with the 
caliber of these men or with the permanence of their tenure in 
office. They simply want to be assured that these men are prop- 
erly qualified and appointed for the tasks which they have under- 
taken. This is a very great advantage of the Episcopal Church 
which that Church has very markedly used. It is equally to 
the advantage of the Lutheran Church and is perhaps as wisely 
though not as conspicuously used by that communion. This 
constitutes to my mind a very strong pragmatic argument for the 
validity of the sacramental theory of the Church. I think I 
might say it is the only argument for the sacramental position 
which does seem to appeal to me. 

Now the problem is how shall we who are in the other free 
Churches solve the problem which the city has thrust upon us. 
For the most part we have attempted to solve it by the multipli- 
cation of parishes. Since we cannot develop successfully a 
plural ministry in one parish we develop a number of parishes 
each of which has its own minister. This has been the method of 
Church growth and of our meeting the city situation during the 
past two generations. But it is by no means a satisfactory 
method ; its impracticability being increasingly demonstrated with 
each year. It is an exceedingly expensive policy, involves a 
multiplication of Church plants and properties and this involves 
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a money cost which is rapidly becoming too great to be borne in 
our cities. This results in the impoverishment of these Churches 
and in so heavy a financial burden upon those who are in them 
as to give warning to those that are without that they had better 
keep away and so avoid having a part of this heavy burden loaded 
upon them. 


Now the second proposition of this paper is that the way out 
for our free non-liturgical, non-sacramentarian, or as I would 
rather say — for our free, simple and spiritual Churches is the 
development of the trained lay staff. In these Churches there is 
room but for one minister, and if it is true that that one minister 
must do not only the work of the minister, but also three quarters 
of all the work of all the laymen — then it is true that such a 
Church cannot grow beyond the membership of three to five hun- 
dred souls. But I do not believe that it will always be necessary 
for the ministers of our Churches to do most of the work that 
belongs to the laymen in addition to the work which belongs to 
their office properly. What should be among us the strictly 
ministerial functions? I would name them thus:— First, the 
ministry of preaching. Now a man can preach to a thousand 
souls as well as to seventy-five. It takes no more voice, no more 
brains, no more heart, no more nervous energy. A congregation 
of a thousand souls means a Church membership of two thousand 
souls, for that Church which has an average attendance at each 
of two services equal to half of its total membership is doing well 
and is adequately serving its membership. It is a minister’s 
business to preach. He ought to preach twice on a Sunday and 
probably three times. I do not believe in the theory that a man 
should preach one sermon a week and devote all his time to that. 
If the amount of time spent in the preparation of the sermon is 
a rule that determines its excellence, then the way to get the 
greatest sermons would be to have a man preach but once or twice 
a year and I think that we would recognize that this would be a 
futile method to secure such a result. The same man will prob- 
ably preach better on the average if he preaches three times a 
week than if he preaches once a week. A man preaching three 
times on a Sunday to three congregations of a thousand souls 
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each would be ministering so far as preaching is concerned to a 
Church membership of about five thousand peorle. 

Second, the ministry of pastoral service. The limitations upon 
a minister are here much more stringent. Ideally a minister 
should know all his people in their homes so that when they appear 
before him he shall be able to conceive as he ministers to them 
both the position and the passion of their living. This is the 
reason why a man who preaches must also be the pastor of his 
people. You can preach effectively to a congregation once if you 
do not know them; but without knowledge of them, unless you 
are a genius, you cannot preach to them successively for fifty-two 
Sundays in a year. This is the reason why the effort to secure 
a pastor who preaches and an assistant wha pays visits is always a 
failure. These things God hath joined together and no man may 
put them asunder. 

But after all, in order that you may know the position and 
the passion of a man’s life it is not necessary that you call at 
his home every week. Indeed, there is no more reason that you 
should call upon him than that he should call upon you ; and while, 
on the old theory of semi-annual parish calls, a minister cannot 
care for a congregation of more than three to five hundred mem- 
bers it is true that with reasonable opportunity given him by his 
people a minister may well be the pastor of a Church membership 
of fifteen hundred to two thousand. To some extent his contract 
will need to be through the laymen but I suspect that even with 
such a number of members, given a thorough Church organiza- 
tion, and a real desire on the part of the people that their minister 
should know their situation and a willingness to do a part of the 
running themselves, a minister could be an effective pastor to this 
number of people. This would manifestly include his service to 
these people in the ministry of baptism and the ministry of Chris- 
tian marriage and the ministry of Christian burial. 

Now these two things are the things which a minister ought 
to do for his own Church and for his own Church they are the 
only things that he ought to do. These are distinctly ministerial 
tasks and must be done by a man trained for the ministry. Few 
of us devote more than from a third to a half of our time to these 
distinctly ministerial offices. We are busied with doing a multi- 
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tude of things which it is not the business of a minister to do and 
which it is the business of laymen to do. 

Around the minister there should stand a lay staff of expert 
workers each trained for his particular task, all under salary of 
the Church, for leadership in doing the work which is after all 
the layman’s work. First I put a Director of Religious Education. 
It is the duty of such a man to outline the policy of the Church 
in fulfilling its duty of religious education for the community in 
response to the ideal set forth by the minister in his preaching 
from the pulpit. It is the business of the director to organize 
the school of the Church for this purpose, to lay out and win 
acceptance for the curriculum of the school, to recruit and train 
the teachers for its service. This is the work of a layman. It is 
leadership of the laymen and they will best be led by a layman. 
Second, a Director of Church Music. This man will fulfill the 
duties generally fulfilled by the organist and choir director of the 
average Church but should be commissioned more broadly than 
most such are, and should conceive of his task as the task of 
developing in the worshipping congregation the art of expressing 
the spirit of praise. This duty will lead him into the school of 
the Church where his work will be under the general direction of 
the director of religious education. Third, a Director of Social 
Service. This servant of the Church will lead the laymen of the 
Church in the outreach of the Church upon the community. It 
will be his duty first, to organize means for the distribution of the 
Church’s funds for the relief of the poor, second, to organize 
and lead the laity of the Church in the development of the social 
spirit among themselves, thirdly to lead out the life of the mem- 
bers of the Church into the life of the community in manifold 
forms of service. No strong Church should be without its 
builded institution for this service. Fourth, a Leader of Work for 
boys and young men, and a Leader of Work for girls and young 
women. These servants of the Church under direction of the 
director of religious education or the director of social service, as 
may be determined by the circumstances, will seek to develop the 
youth of the Church by close personal contact with the conse- 
crated adult life of the Church. The best service of such leaders 
will be in the enlisting of groups of Christian men and women 
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who shall do the actual work, and the training and guiding of 
them in it. Fifth, a Superintendent of the junior department in 
the Sunday School, a Superintendent of the primary department 
of the Sunday School, and a Superintendent of the cradle roll, the 
beginners’ and the home department. These three members of 
the staff will all be under the direction of the director of educa- 
tion and will be responsible for the conduct of the several depart- 
ments assigned to them in the Church school, and will each under- 
take frequent and regular visitation in most of the homes from 
which the pupils of their departments come, and also visitation 
throughout that particular district of the city for which the 
Church is responsible, inasmuch as the most hopeful approach to 
non-Church-going families is through the children whose entrance 
into the Church will be through one or another of the departments 
under these leaders. Sixth, a Secretary to the minister and a 
Secretary to the directors of the Church. The need of the second 
of these will be at once apparent, but the need of the first is not 
less important, for in such a Church as we are projecting a very 
large part of the pastoral work must be done by correspondence 
and made effective by the use of very carefully made and kept 
records and files through which the personal service of the min- 
ister may reach out without haste and without waste to the whole 
fellowship entrusted to his care. 

Here is projected a lay staff of ten, all of whom are doing not 
ministerial service, but lay service, and this lay service in the 
nature of enlisting and training volunteer lay workers to do the 
actual work of the Church. On the basis of this scheme I ven- 
ture to say that the title of this paper is a discredited office. There 
is no such thing as an assistant to the minister, or a minister’s as- 
sistant; they do not assist, because what is wanted is not an 
assistant to the minister, but an assistant to the laymen, and only 
when our Churches shall be set right upon this point will we be 
able adequately to meet the situation which the modern city 
thrusts upon us. 

RocKWELL HARMON POTTER 
Hartford, Conn. 
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A HARMONY OF THE HEXATEUCH 


By Lewis Bayes Patron 


There are a number of excellent works, such as those of 
3acon, Addis, Kautzsch, and Carpenter and Battersby, that give 
the results of the modern critical analysis of the Hexateuch, either 
in the order of the original text, or by printing each of the docu- 
ments separately in its consecutive order; but there is no work 
that exhibits the parallel passages in the several documents side 
by side after the manner of a harmony of the Gospels. Kent’s 
Beginnings of Hebrew History attempts this in a rough way by 
printing in parallel columns the narratives that refer to the same 
period, but there is no effort to exhibit the parallelism in detail, 
and many parallels are omitted. It has seemed worth while, ac- 
cordingly, to attempt a thoroughgoing harmony, that shall ex- 
hibit down to minute details the remarkable duplications and 
triplications of accounts that furnish so strong an evidence of 
the composite character of the Hexateuch. The analysis of 
Carpenter and Battersby in their great work The Hexateuch has 
been made the basis of comparison, partly because it is the latest 
and best, and partly because it will facilitate the use of their 
work in connection with this harmony. It would have been desir- 
able to print the passages in full, but considerations of space and 
expense have made it necessary to give only the chapter and 
verse references, leaving it to the student to make the comparison 
for himself. 

The following symbols are used: J for the Judean or Jah- 
vistic document, JS for secondary elements in this document, 
E for the Ephraimitic or Elohistic document, D for the core of 
Deuteronomy, D§ for later additions to Deuteronomy, P for the 
Priestly Code, PS for secondary elements in that document, 
RJE for the redactor, or editor, who has combined J and E, 
R? for the redactor who has combined JE and D, and RP for 
the redactor who has combined JED and P. 
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GENESIS 
§1. The Creation 


General title 

Primeval chaos 

Creation of light 

Creation of the sky 

Creation of the waters 
Creation of vegetation 

The rivers of Eden 
Creation of heavenly bodies 
Creation of fishes and birds 
Creation of animals 
Creation of man 

Creation of woman 

The divine commission 
Command concerning food 
Concluding formula 

Rest on seventh day 


§2. The Fall 


Temptation, fall and curse 
Expulsion from Eden 


§ 3. Descendants of Adam 


General title 
Adam 
Seth 
E 
First invoking of Yahweh Ex. 34.45 
The man, Enosh 
Naming of Eve 
Cain’s killing of Abel and curse 
Cain 
Enoch 
Irad, Jared 
Mehujael, Mehallalel 
Methushael, Methuselah 
Lamech’s wives and children 
Lamech 


§ 4. Other primeval traditions 


The sons of Noah 52769-10918-19 


Origin of the giants 
The Tower of Babylon 
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§5. The Flood 


The wickedness of men 
Noah finds favor 
Command to build an ark 
Command to enter the ark 
Animals to be taken 

The flood is coming 
Noah obeys 

He enters the ark 
Yahweh shuts him in 
The flood comes 
Duration of the flood 
The ark floats 

All creatures die 

Those in the ark escape 
Duration of the flood 
The flood abates 

The ark rests on Ararat 
Noah sends out birds 
The earth dries 

Noah leaves the ark 

The covenant with Noah 
Noah's life after the flood 


§ 6. The descendants of Noah 


The sons of Noah 10/6 10/a 
The sons of Japhet oi 2-5 
The sons of Canaan (J), Ham (P) 15-19 6-7, 0 
The sons of Shem 21 cf. 2220 = 111010222 
Subscription 3? 


§ 7. The descendants of Arpachshad Js 


Arpachshad 

Shelah 246 
Eber 25 
Joktan 
Peleg 
Reu 
Serug 
Nahor 


25 


Terah 

Abram, Nahor and Haran 
Idolatry in Mesopotamia 
Wives of Abram and Nahor 
Migration of Terah and death 
Descendants of Nahor 
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§ 8. Abram’s migration 


The call of Abram 
Abram sets out 

He arrives in Canaan 
He builds altars there 


§9. The taking of the patriarch’s wife J 


Abram (Isaac) goes to Egypt (Gerar) 261-6 
He says that his wife is his sister 7 
She is taken by the king 

The king discovers his mistake 8 

He reproaches the patriarch 9-10 
He dismisses him with rich gifts U-14 
The patriarch prays for the king 

The patriarch leaves the country 16-17 RIS 


§ 10. The separation from Lot J 


Both have great herds 132.5 
They cannot dwell together RH] 66.7 
They separate from one another &Ha, 126-1318 


Jos. 2452 
Ra 


cf, 3563.7 


E 


Gn. 20/ 12/0 
2a, Il-13 M-I3 
I4-I$ 
17 
18-19a 
16.19.20 


13, 
P 


136a 
6a 
Mb-12a 


§ 11. Invasion of the kings of the East (14) An independent source 


§12. The Covenant with Abram J Js 


God appears to Abram 

Abram asks for a son 153 

He is promised numerous posterity 46 13/6 
Egyptian bondage predicted ~ R15/2-15 
The Land of Canaan promised 7 124-15. 17 
God makes a covenant GMM7-21 


§ 13. The sending away of Hagar 


Sarai is barren 

She gives Hagar to Abram 

Hagar has a son 

Sarai demands that Hagar be sent away 
Abram sends her away 

An angel appears to her 

The promise to Ishmael 

Origin of the well of Beer-lahai-roi 


§14. Promise of the birth of Isaac 


Yahweh appears to Abram 
Sarai is promised a son 
Laughter at the promise 
The promise is confirmed 
Time of birth of the son 
Departure of God 


E P 
15/ 1743 
2 


5 Jos. 24a +7 


Gen. 154 
& 


219 
10 
-16 
7 
18. 20. 21 
129 


1745-16 
17 
19 
2 
22 
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§ 15. Origin of circumcision J 


The institution Ex. 424-26 
The observance Jos. 52-3. 9 


§ 16. The destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah 
J 


Abraham’s intercession 

The angels go to Sodom 1816. 20-22a 33 
The rescue of Lot 194-23 
Destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah 428 


§ 17. Descendants of Lot 


Origin of Moab and Ammon 
Their conquest of their lands 


§ 18. Childhood of Isaac 


Birth of Isaac 

His naming Isaac, ‘‘ Laugher’’ 
Circumcision 

Age of Abraham at his birth 
Weaning 


§ 19. Origin of the name Beer-sheba 


Yahweh appears in Beer-sheba 2625-25 
Abimelech seeks a covenant with the pa- 
triarch 
They make a sacrificial covenant 
Origin of the name Beer-sheba 
Abimelech departs 
Abraham dwells at Beer-sheba 


§ 20. The sacrifice of Isaac 


Abraham attempts to sacrifice Isaac 
Prevented by an angel 

Origin of the name Yahweh-yireh 
Abraham returns to Beer-sheba 


§ 21. Purchase of the Cave of Machpelah 
§ 22. Last days of Abraham J 


He sends his slaveto Aram for wife for Isaac 241-9 
He disposes of his goods 255 
His death 


§ 23. Abraham’s descendants 


Isaac 

Children of Ishmael 
Death of Ishmael 
Children of Keturah 


RD 


Jos. 5#8 


Js 
1817-19. 22b-Z3a 
DS 
Dt. 2923 
DS 


Dt. 2/0-U/. 20-24 


E 


Jos. 245 
Gn. 216 


2215-18 
i4 
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§ 24. The slave brings Rebekah J2410-61 
§ 25. The early life of Isaac J 


Isaac marries Rebekah 2462-67 
Rebekah prays for children 2521-22 
She bears twins 

Origin of the name Esau (Edom) 

Origin of the name Jacob 

Esau becomes a hunter 

Jacob obtains the birthright from Esau 

Isaac digs wells 2619-22 RIS 


§ 26. Jacob obtains the blessing J 


Isaac calls Esau 27 1a 

Bids him bring food 2-3 

That he may give him the blessing 4b 

Esau goes out 56 

Rebekah hears the command 

Bids Jacob obtain the blessing S-4 
She disguises Jacob 15 16 
Jacob brings the food to Isaac 186-20. 25 17-18a 
Isaac examines Jacob 24, 26. 27a 21-234 
He blesses him 27b. ¢. 29a. ¢ 236, 28. 296 
Esau comes with food Sa. c. 31d 306, 3la 
Isaac says that the blessing is already given 32-33 35-37 
Esau laments 3S 
Isaac blesses Esau 39-40 


§ 27. Jacob’s flight to Aram E P 


The reason for the flight 27#a 2655 2746 


He is sent to Aram 43a, Ha, 456 28/-+ 
He sets out for Aram cf. 29/ J 
God appears to him 281-12 357 
Promises him posterity and the land H-13 
Jacob is afraid 

Calls the place Beth-el 
Consecrates a pillar 
Makes a vow 


§ 28. Jacob settles in Aram 


He arrives in that land 

He meets Rachel and Laban 
Agrees to serve for Rachel 

Is given Leah instead 

Rachel is given him afterwards 


§ 29. The children of Jacob 


l7a 
176 15 
18 

20. 2a, 22 
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§ 29. — Continued. J 
Levi 
Judah 
Rachel complains because she is childless 
Gives her maid Bilhah to Jacob 
Dan 
Naphtali 
Leah gives her maid Zilpah to Jacob 
Gad 
Asher 
Issachar 
Zebulon 
Dinah 
Joseph 
Subscription 


§ 30. Jacob’s bargain with Laban 


Jacob asks to leave 

Laban urges him to stay 
Offers him wages 

Jacob makes his conditions 
Laban accepts the conditions 
Jacob puts rods in the troughs 
The flocks conceive 

Jacob separates the sheep 
Jacob prospers 

Jacob falls out with Laban 
Tells Leah and Rachel 


Se, 532-33 


§ 31. Jacob returns to Canaan 
I, 1a, 13 


God bids him to return (RA 126) 
Rachel and Leah agree to it I-16 
Rachel steals the teraphim 19 
Jacob sets out with his family 20-21 
Laban pursues after him 22-23 
God warns Laban 4 
Laban reproves Jacob 26. 28-30 
Jacob’s answer 

Laban hunts for the stolen teraphim 

Jacob expostulates with Laban 

Jacob erects a monument 

The giving of its name 48 R49 

Jacob and Laban make a covenant 45-44, 50 

Laban returns home 

Origin of the name Mahanaim R327-8 


§ 32. Jacob’s meeting with Esau J 


Jacob sends messengers to Esau 324+7a 
Jacob’s prayer for deliverance from Esau R#/? 


« 
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§ 32. — Continued. E 


Jacob sends again to Esau 

He passes the night there 32/3a 
Jacob crosses the river 23a, 22b. 23¢ 
Jacob meets an angel (angels) 12 
Jacob’s name is changed to Israel 

Origin of the name of the place . 30 
Origin of the custom not to eat the hip 

Jacob’s meeting with Esau 

Esau goes to mount Seir Jos. 24% 


§ 33. Events at Shechem (cf. § 119) E 


Jacob comes to Succoth (Shalem), (Shechem) 33/8a 

Buys land of the Canaanites 18c-20J os, 2432 

Shechem takes Dinah 

He loves her 

Jacob’s sons hear of it 

Shechem proposes alliance é 4.6. 8-10 
Offers any terms R 
Sons of Jacob demand circumcision I-17 
Shechem consents 18 
Persuades his people 0-24 
Sons of Jacob kill Shechem 25 
Take Dinah away and spoil 27-298 
Jacob fears the consequences 

Sons of Jacob reply 


§ 34. Jacob journeys southward 


Journeys to Bethel (Luz) : (cf.35/) 
Death of Deborah 

Birth of Benjamin and death of Rachel 3516-20 
Jacob comes to Eder 44 
Reuben violates Bilhah 22a 495-4 
Jacob comes to Hebron 

Death of Isaac 

Jacob dwells in Canaan 


§ 35. Judah and Tamar (cf. § 123) 


§ 36. The descendants of Esau DS Pp 


General title 36/ 

Esau’s wives 26 286-9 362-3 
The sons of Esau 3656 #-5a. 9-19 
The Horites 2/2, 22 29-30. 40-43 20-28 
The early kings of Edom 3651-39 


§ 37. Joseph is sold by his brothers J E 


General title 
Joseph is away with his brothers 2% 
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§ 37. — Continued. J E g 


His brothers envy him 375- 
13b-I4a 
} RiS-L7a The 
176 The 


Joseph is sent to his brothers 


He comes to Shechem (Dothan) 146 
They conspire to kill him 156 15a, 19-20 
Reuben saves him 21. 276 22 
He is taken by Ishmaelites (Midianites) 256. 26, 27a. ¢ 256 25-25a. 28a 
Reuben’s despair ~ 29-30 
They send Joseph’s coat to their father 32a, 33b 31, 326 
Jacob mourns 


§ 38. Joseph in Egypt 


He is brought to Egypt y Me 
Sold to an Egyptian 56 Tell: 
He serves the Egyptian The 
He prospers 

Appointed overseer 


Yahweh blesses his master § 
Tempted by his master’s wife ; 
Cast into prison 
Put in charge of the prisoners 7401-4 God 
The dreams of the chief butler and chief baker 3 5-23 Jaco 
Jaco 
‘ ; Sis Jaco 
§ 39. Joseph is made grand vizier E Phat 
Pharaoh’s dream 41/7 Jose 
Joseph is summoned 9-13 Phat 
Joseph’s interpretation 413/ 25-30, 32 Jose; 
Joseph’s advice to Pharaoh 34, 356, 366 33, 35a. c. 36a 
Pharaoh appoints him vizier 4i-4Sa 37-4 § 
Joseph's wife 45a 
Joseph stores up grain 466, 49 Gen 
The famine comes 56a The 
Joseph sells grain 57 The 
The 
2 ‘ The 
§ 40. Joseph’s brothers come to Egypt The 
J The 
Jacob sends his sons to Egypt - 42/ The 
They go down to Egypt 3 The 
Benjamin remains at home (cf. 135) The 
They come to Joseph 6 The 
Joseph recognizes his brothers F 8. 7b. 9-12 The 
His discussion with them 13-25 The 
They report his words to their father 437. 3. 56 2629-# The 
They find money in their sacks 4227. 28a 35. 286 The 
Jacob refuses to let Benjamin go 38 56 Num 





witts 
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§ 41. The second expedition to Egypt 
J 


The famine continues in Canaan 431-6 
The brothers ask to let Benjamin go 5-10 
Jacob consents H-13 
Dealings of the brothers with Joseph 15-4434 
Joseph dismisses his servants 45/a 
The Egyptians hear 2b 
He tells them that he is Joseph 

He reassures them 

Tells them of his position 

He will provide for them 96-Ila 
The famine shall still continue 116 
They shall tell their father about him 13 
He embraces his brothers 14 
Tells them to bring their families to Egypt 19-20 
The brothers return to Jacob 2la 


§ 42. The Israelites migrate to Canaan 


J 


God bids Jacob go to Egypt 462-4 
Jacob sacrifices 1b 
Jacob sets out 4528-46/a SJos. 244¢ 
Jacob meets Joseph 28-34 

Pharaoh is informed 47/ 

Joseph presents his family to Pharaoh 

Pharaoh assigns them land ; 

Joseph provides for his brothers 


§ 43. Genealogies of the Israelites Ps 


General title Ex. 64a 
The sons of Jacob 

The sons of Reuben 

The sons of Simeon 

The sons of Levi 

The descendants of the sons of Levi 

The sons of Judah 

The sons of Issachar 

The sons of Zebulon 

The sons of Gad 

The sons of Asher E 
The sons of Joseph Gn. 4150-52 
The sons of Benjamin 

The sons of Dan D 
The sons of Naphtali 

Number of those who went down into Egypt 5 Dt. 1022 
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§ 44. 
§ 45. 
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Joseph enslaves the Egyptians JGn. 474% 


Jacob blesses his sons J 


The Israelites prosper in Egypt 
Jacob grows old 

Calls Joseph 

Charges sons to bury him in Canaan 
Asks for Joseph's sons 

Jacob takes Joseph’s sons 

Jacob blesses Joseph 

Jacob calls his sons 

Jacob blesses his sons 


§ 46. Death and burial of Jacob 


Death of Jacob 

His body is embalmed 

He is buried in Canaan 
Joseph’s brothers entreat him 
Joseph reassures them 


§ 47. Death of Joseph 


Length of Joseph's life 
Joseph predicts the return to Canaan 
Death of Joseph 


4727a 
29a 
296 
29e-31 
4826. 9. 10a 
13-14, 17-19 
15-16 
4916 


2-27 


J 


49.336 50/ 
2-3 
4-11, 14 
18 
a 


EXODUS 


§ 48. The bondage in Egypt 
Idolatry of Israel in Egypt 
Increase of the nation 
A new Pharaoh oppresses them 
The hardness of their servitude 
Command to kill the children 
Birth of Moses 
Adoption by Pharaoh’s daughter 


§ 49. Moses’ flight to Midian 
§ 50. The call of Moses 


Moses tends the flock of Jethro 
God appears to him 

Moses is afraid 

Revelation of the name Yahweh 
Yahweh has taken pity on Israel 
He will bring them out of Egypt 
Moses shall go to Pharaoh 

He shall lead Israel out of Egypt 
The Egyptians shall be humbled 
Moses objects to going 


J 


E x12 
8-12 
Va 


”? 


Jj 222 


8-9a. l6-1Sa 
186 
15¢ 
R1I-20 
410-12 


P 
47276 


28 
4929-32 


4856 R7 
4 
49/a 
28 


P 


49.332. ¢ 


5012-13 
5015-17 
19-20 


15-20a. 21 
2-2 
I-10 


2236-25 


62. 3.7 
is 
4.6.8 
0 
Ps/3 
TFS 
6/2 Ps 
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$ 50. — Continued. 


Aaron is appointed his spokesman 
The rod turned into a serpent 

The sign of the leprous hand 

The water turned into blood 

The killing of the first-born 


§51. Return of Moses to Egypt 


Death of the king of Egypt 
Return of Moses to Egypt 

Takes wife and sons 

He takes the wonderworking rod 
Origin of circumcision 

Attitude of Israel toward Moses 


§ 52. 


Moses asks leave to go 

The rod is changed to a serpent 
Pharaoh refuses to let them go 

He orders them back to their work 
Bricks without straw 


§ 53. The water turned to blood 


Moses reports to Yahweh 

Yahweh announces the plagues 
Moses is to return to Pharaoh 

The waters are to become polluted 
The waters become polluted 
Pharaoh remains unmoved 


Moses demands Israel’s release 


§54. The plague of frogs 


The plague announced 
Pharaoh begs for its removal 
He remains obdurate 


§ 55. 
§ 56. 
§ 57. 
§ 58. 
§ 59. 


Moses reproaches Pharaoh 
Plague of hail announced 
Some heed the warning 
The hail comes 

It destroys the crops 
Pharaoh begs for mercy 
Pharaoh hardens his heart 


The plague of lice 


The plague of flies 


The murrain of cattle 
The plague of boils 
The plague of hail 


59 
P 


7L2 
S-9 


J 


Js 4+16 
Jes 
6-S 


RJE vd 


J 


E 


427-28 Jos. 245a 
Ex, 4/7 


9 


Gen. 17-4 
Ex. 69 


P 


76. 7. L0a 
106-12 
13 


522-23 
6/ 
714. 16 
Ia, 18 
2a. 24-25 


19 
20a. 216, 22a 


P 36-1 


913.17 
18 


236, 246 
256 
27-29a, 33 
Hw 
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§ 60. Plague of locusts J E § 
Moses announces the plague j 10/a, 36-6 10/2 Pha 
Pharaoh’s servants expostulate with him 7 He 
Pharaoh offers to let the men go S-/] He 
The locusts come 136, 146. 15a Sa. 14 Isra 
They eat all vegetation 1c 5 The 
Pharaoh begs for mercy , 16-19 Yak 
He offers to let them go without flocks 24-26 The 
His heart is hardened 28-29 

The 

§ 61. Plague of darkness The 
The sending of the plague 1027-23 The 
Pharaoh's heart hardened 27 

Isra 

§ 62. Killing of first-born The 
The judgment announced a t ’ Ext 
Israel shall be safe 4 § 
Pharaoh will let them go The 

§ 63. Institution of Passover The 

Jour 


To come in first month : 
Lambs to be taken 22 8 


Sprinkling of the blood The 
Eating of the meat 
Yahweh will smite the Egyptians The 
Will spare Israel Yah 
Feast to be kept in future The 
The people obey The 
Other Passover regulations 43-50 Orig 
2 . - : It 
§ 64. Feast of Unleavened Bread JI” PS 12/5-20.# i. 
§ 65. Sacrifice of Firstlings JisiFis JS 134-46 P 134 The 
§ 66. First-born of Egypt slain J1229 i 
ot 
§ 67. Recapitulation of the plagues E Jos. 2456 P84 JHs 
D 6242 § 
D 1123 Jour 
Ds 292+ Jour 
§ 68. Israel leaves Egypt J E Ps a 
Pharaoh compels Israel to go 1230-88 Yah 
Israel plunders the Egyptians 112-8 R125 No c 
Israel goes out of Egypt DS 420. 37-38 Sh. $9 Jos. 245¢. 6a 1240-42. 51 
Title of list of stations Nu. 334 Peor 
Rameses to Succoth 37-38 Ex, 1317-18 3-5 Most 
The cloud leads them 1321-22 (cf. 1419) Yahvy 
Moses takes bones of Joseph 1319 Mos« 
Succoth to Etham P Ex. 13@ Yahi 
PS Nu. 3% 
Etham to Pi-hahiroth Jos. 246a P Ex, 144 The 


PS Nu.(33) Most 
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§ 69. Crossing the Red Sea E 
Pharaoh repents of his permission 
He pursues Israel 147 
He overtakes Israel 9a Jos, 246b 
Israel is terrified 10a Ex, 14106 
They reproach Moses 11-12 
Yahweh promises deliverance 18-14 
The cloud (angel) moves 19b. 20b 


16a. 16a 15b. 166-18 
19a. 20a 
Jos. 247 
The sea is driven back 21b 21a. c. 22 
The Egyptians follow Israel 2ha. 26 23 RP 159a 
The sea covers the Egyptians D1il4 27d. 28b Ex. 14% sp 4. 426. 27a. 280 
Jos. 2476 RP1 519b 
Israel is saved RJE 1481 1480 RP 1429 1519¢ 
The song of victory 151 1520-21 
Expansion of the song RJE 152-18 


§ 70. The desert of Shur (cf. $93 ) D 
The journey to Marah 
The people murmur 97 
Journey to Elim 


§ 71. The manna D 


They come to the desert of Sin 


They hunger 83a 
Yahweh promises bread sb 
The reason for sending it Sc. 16b 
The manna falls 
Origin of the name 

Its appearance 

Its taste 

The people gather it 
No manna on Sabbath 
Pot of manna laid up 


§ 72. Arrival at Sinai E ps 
Journey to Rephidim Nu. 3312-4 
Journey to Sinai 192b 15 


§ 73. The theophany at Sinai J DS 
Moses called up into the mount 1920 
Yahweh’s coming announced 11b 


No one to approach the mount 12-180. 21 
Res 


£2 
2ha. 25 
18 11 
18b 55 
412. 15. $3. 36 
D5“ 
D52s-31 
P Ex, 24 Isa 


léa 


15b-21 
PS 65. 22-80 
P 32-36 


People to sanctify themselves 
Moses goes down 

Yahweh descends on Sinai 
Moses leads the people forth 
Yahweh speaks 


The people fear to listen 
Moses returns into the mount 
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§ 74. The Ten Words J 
Announcement of the covenant 3410-18 DS 418 D 5¢ 
Prologue 56 
No other gods 14-16 2 r Isr 
No images 17 23b ; Mose 
No worship without sacrifice 200 2315b Lest 
Sabbath 21 12-13 And 
Sacrifice of firstlings 19-20 29b-30 Rem 
Unleavened bread : 15 Yahv 
Feast of weeks 16a Mose 
Feast of harvest 16b g , 
Three pilgrim feasts 25 1h. 17 
No sacrifice with leaven f 18a 
Sacrifice not left till morning 25 18b Mose 
First fruits 26 190 The | 
Kid in mother’s milk } 19 Mose 
Honor father and mother ; § 
Murder 


Adultery ne 
Theft j 


No m 
Yahw 
Mose 
Yahw 






































False witness 

Covetousness 

Concluding exhortations R 1936-6 25-26 
Writing of the Ten Words 3427-28 244. 18b 


§ 75. Making the covenant 5 
J Comr 
Tom 
And j 
To pt 
Mose 
§ 76. Moses receives the tables The | 
J DS P Mose: 
Moses goes into the mount 241-2 2412-150 99a 2415b-17 He se 
Stays there forty days 18b 9 Puts | 
Receives the tables of stone 31 1sb 418b 522b 31 18a Puts 
D 910-11 c 
§ 77. The golden calf J P he 
Aaron makes a calf (cf, 3225) ‘ 
Moses comes with the tables § é 
Joshua hears the noise 
Moses sees the calf 
He breaks the tables 
Grinds the calf to powder 
Aaron is afraid of Moses 


Moses pledges the people to obey 


The sacrificial covenant 241. 9-11 


Jethre 
Come 
Moses 
Jethre 
Jethro 
§ 78. Consecration of Levi J g 
Yahweh slays the people 3226-28 3235 
Levites consecrated to _priest- Moses 
hood 2 Dt. 338-11 He is 
He do 
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§ 79. Moses’ intercession ES 


Yahweh threatens to destroy 
3290 
$1-32 


Israel 
Moses prays to spare them 
Lest the Egyptians may mock 
And the other nations 
Remember the forefathers 
Yahweh replies 
Moses prays for Aaron 


§ 80. Command to go 
forward 


Moses ordered to advance 
The people mourn 
Moses beholds Yahweh 


§ 81. Second making of the tables 


Moses to prepare two tables 
He shall come into the mount 
No man shall come with him 
Yahweh will write the words 
Moses obeys 

Yahweh rewrites the words 


$82. Building of Tabernacle 
Command to put off ornaments 
To make a sanctuary 
And an ark 
To put tables in ark 
Moses tells Israel 
The people put off their ornaments 
Moses makes the ark 
He sets up the tabernacle 
Puts tables in ark 
Puts ark in tabernacle 
The cloud covers the tabernacle 
Yahweh communes with Moses 
The priests of the tabernacle 


§ 83. Visit of Jethro 


Jethro hears of Moses 

Comes with Moses’ wife and sons 
Moses and Jethro meet 

Jethro learns of Israel’s success 
Jethro worships Yahweh 


§ 84. Appointment of judges 


Moses finds work too hard 
He is told to choose judges 
He does so 


(cf. J Nu. 1083) 


3312-23 345-9 


J 
34la 


RIJE335 


(cf, 9.10) 
8-1la 
11b 


J 


(cf. Ex, 4200) 
187 
9 
10-11 


E 
1813-18 
19-23 
24-26 


RIE 


Nu, 1411-12 
17-19 
18-16 
15-16 


20 


ES 


Nu, 1114 
16-17 
24b-30 


43 
D 


Q12-14 
D8 18-190. 25-26 


28-29 


27 
D* 919b 1010 
D* 920 


251-7 
8-9 
10-15. 17-22 
16. 21b 
P# 354-19 
20-29 
371-9 
4017-19 
20a 
20b-21 
3h Nu. 915. 

Nu. 789 
Nu. 338 


RIE 


Ex. 18%4 
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§ 85. Departure of Moses’ father-in-law J E 


§ 86. Rebellion of Aaron and Miriam 


Nu. 1029-82 Ex. 1827 


ES Nu. 122-15 


NUMBERS 


§ 87. Numbering of Israel 
§ 88. Offerings of the princes 
§ 89. The order of march 


§ 90. Departure from Sinai J 


The order to depart 
Israel sets out 1083a 
Yahweh leads the way $3b. $5 5H. 


Distance to Kadesh 33 


§ 91. Kibroth-hattaavah J 


Stay at Taberah 
Journey to Kibroth-hattaavah 
The people complain of the 
manna 114-13 
Moses wishes to die 15 
Yahweh promises meat 18-28 
Moses tells the people £h 
The quails come $1-32 
Yahweh smites the people 33-3h 


§ 92. Journey to Kadesh J 


Journey to Hazeroth 1135 
Journey to Kadesh (Paran) 1216 


§ 93. Strife at Massah J 
Ex. 173 


2b. 7a. ¢. 


(cf. 1155) 


The people complain 
The name Massah 


§ 94. Strife at Meribah J 


There is no water 

The people complain 2080.5 
Moses prays to Yahweh 

Bidden to smite rock 5b 
Moses does so 

The water flows 

Moses is condemned 

The name Meribah 


Ps 3315 
Ex. 16%-3 


11-2 


$15 922 


DS 


P* Nu, 33! 


119b-2/ (cf. 13260) 


D P 


Dt. 334 616 922 


Ex, 1525b-26 
E D 
Ex, 171) 


2a 
h 
5-6a 
6b 
815 
D® 187 421 
7Dt. 3386 





They 


B Cond 


Calek 
And t 
They 
Mose 
They 
Yahw 


They 
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§ 95. Sending of spies J E 


Moses bidden to send spies 

He chooses men 

Names Of the spies 

He sends them out 1317¢ 
To see the people 18a.¢ 
And the land 20 
The spies go 21a. 28a Dt. 12% 
They return to Kadesh 26b Jos. 147 
They report on the land 28D. 24. 26c. 270 Dt. 125 
And its inhabitants 29 

There are giants there 

The people mourn 

They rebel against Moses 


28 [)91-2 
Jos. 148a 
Dt. 126-27 

923-24 

Caleb entreats the people 1330 148.9b 129 

Jos. 148 

They try to stone Moses 

§ Condemned to die in desert RJE 21-23 Dt. 184-35 
Jos. 149 

Caleb shall enter Canaan RJE % Dt. 136 

And their children 39 

They shall wander in desert 25 40 

Moses tells the people 

They insist on going up 

Yahweh forbids them 

They go up 

They are defeated 

They entreat Yahweh 

They remain in Kadesh 

Death of Miriam 


§ 96. Revolt against Moses J 


Names of rebels 161d 
Their revolt 
Their accusation 18-lha 
Moses’ reply 15, 28-30 
They defy Moses 
Israel to separate itself from 
them 
They do so 
The rebels are destroyed 32a. 33b. $4 
Censers made an altar-covering 


$97. Further revolt 


The people reproach Moses 
A plague breaks out 

The cowardly spies die 
Aaron’s rod buds 
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§ 98. Moses’work at Kadesh ES Dt. 3326 
§ 99. The wandering E D P 


Israel sent into desert 1425b 
Duration of wandering Jos. 247¢ 
Reason for wandering 

Supply of manna 

Yahweh's care 


82a 1433-3, 
Ex. 1685 


27 Ps 
All that generation die Nu. 2664-65 


§ 100. War with Amalek Ds 


Amalek attacks Israel Ex, 178-18 2517-18 
The curse of Amalek 14-16 19 


§ 101. Last stations of wandering E P 
Hazeroth to Moseroth 
Moseroth to Bene-jaakan Dt. 106 
Haggidgad to Jotbatha 7 
Jotbatha to Ezion-geber 
Return to Kadesh 


§ 102. Embassy to Edom J E Ds 
Moses asks passage through 

Edom 2014-174 
Offers to buy food and water 17d 
Edom refuses permission 20 18. 21a 


Israel goes around (through) : 
Edom 21b 22a 244d 


§ 103. From Kadesh to Moab E 


Journey to Mt. Hor 

Death of Aaron Dt. 106 
Mt. Hor to Zalmonah 

Zalmonah to Moab Nu. 21110 


§ 104. In land of Moab E 


Forbidden to fight Moab 
They cross the border 2112 


§ 105. Inland of Sihon J E DS 
2116-180 2118-15 224-25 
Jos. 248a 


Ask permission to pass Nu. 2121-22 26-29 


Sihon refuses 23a 30-81 


Israel conquers him 28b. 24a 32-38 
Jos. 248b 297 


Cities captured 18b-20. 2he. 25. 32 Nu. 2124. $1 234-86 
446-47 
Jos. 121-3 
a 


2010 


13. 16-18 


They cross the Arnon 


Song of triumph 
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§ 106 Land of Ammon DS 


Israel forbidden to enter it 219 
Does not enter it 37 


§ 107. In land of Bashan RP Ds 
Victory over Og Nu. 2138-35 31-3 297b 
Capture of his cities Dt. 4470-49 Jos, 124-6a 34-10 
Og a giant 1 


§$ 108. Settlement of Reuben and Gad RP? DS Pps 


Reuben and Gad ask for the land 321-19 
Their warriors are to go with Israel Jos, 112. 18. 14b 418 20-28 
Jos, 412 
Wives and children to remain Jos, 114a. 15 319-20 24-27 
Moses charges Eleazar and Joshua 28-30 
Reuben and Gad consent 16-18 31-32 
Moses gives them land Jos. 126b 12-18. 16-17 33 
298 3414-15 
J Jos. 138-12 14s 
Settlement of Gad Gn. 4919 Nu. 3234-36 
Jos. 1324-28 
Settlement of Reuben 35220 Nu. 3287-38 
493-4 Jos, 1315-21. 28 
Ju. 515b-16 156 1817 


§ 109. Settlement of Manasseh J Pps 
Machir takes Gilead Nu. 3289-40 31! Jos, 1329-82 
Ju. 514b. 17 171b. 5b 


The villages of Jair ; Nu. 3241 
Ju. 1038-6 


Conquest of Nobah Nu. 3242 
Failure to conquer Canaanites Jos, 1378 
Marriage of daughters of Zelophehad Nu. 361-18 


They receive lands Nu. 271-7 
Jos, 178-5 


§ 110. The altar by Jordan RP Ps 
Joshua exhorts Reuben, Gad and Manasseh Jos. 221-8 
The altar by Jordan Jos, 229-34 


§ 111. The Prophet Balaam J 
Balak is king of Moab Nu. 2240 


The Moabites fear Israel 

They send for Balaam 

Balaam’s home 

Invite him to curse Israel 5e-7. 11. 17 
Balaam’s reply a 
God's charge to Balaam 
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§ 111. — Continued. 


The messengers return 
Balak sends again 

Balaam encounters the angel 
Asks permission to go 

God gives permission 
Balaam sets out 

Balak comes to meet him 
Asks why he did not come 
Balaam’s reply 

Balak takes him to a mountain 
Balaam sacrifices 

God inspires Balaam 


Balaam’s first oracle 


Balak is angry 

Balaam replies 

Balaam receives another oracle 
Balaam’s second oracle 

Balak parts from Balaam 


§ 112. 


Israel camps in plains of Moab 


Israel worships Baal-peor 


Israel worships Baal-peor 
Yahweh punishes them 
The slaying of Cozbi 


§ 113. War with Midian 


Command to attack Midian 
Moses sends an army 

Kill kings of Midian and Balaam 
Slay all the women 


§ 114. 
§ 115. 


Moses is commanded to speak 
Moses addresses Israel 


The second census 


Moses’ last words 


Contents of Moses’ address 


Concluding formula 


Further exhortations 


Moses gives his instruction to Levites 


231-8 
4-7a 
Jos, 2410 
Nu. 2376-10 
22-24 
2311 
12 

13-18a 
18b-21 
25-26 


P 
221 
Pe 33489 


Nu. 2510-2 3115-160 
$b- 1th 
256-15 


RP 


Jos. 132tb.# 


P* Nu. 26 


E DS RP 
Dt. 3116-4! 
Dt. 11-5 3130 
D 444-46 
Dt. 332-29 D 5-28 


D D* 291 bb 


301-10 292-29 
3011-311 
3245-47 

319-18 3124-29 


Jos, 172 


Dt. 331 


Dt. 321-8 
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§ 116. Appointment of Joshua 


Moses’ death approaches 
Joshua is called 
Moses charges him 


Yahweh will go with him 
The hornet will drive out the Canaanites 


§ 117. Death of Moses 


Moses asks to enter Canaan 
Yahweh refuses 

Moses is sent into a mountain 
There he shall die 

Moses goes up to the mountain 
Yahweh shows him the land Dt. 341d-4 
Death of Moses 

His burial 

Israel mourns him 

He is the greatest of the prophets 
Joshua succeeds Moses 


JOSHUA AND JUDGES I. 


§ 118. First invasion of Canaan 


_ Ju.l 


Judah and Simeon invade Canaan Ha 
Adonizedek (Adonibezek) fears Israel cf. 5. 7 
Gathers kings of South cf, 11.20 
They attack Gibeon 

Gibeon asks help 

Joshua goes up 

They defeat Adonizedek 

Yahweh destroys the Amorites 

Adonizedek is captured 6a 
His death 66-7 


§ 119. Here many critics insert § 33 


§ 120. Conquests by Judah 
Ju. I 


Invades the hill country 9 

Conquers the hill country Wa 

Joshua’s return to Gilgal 

Philistines unconquered 1% 

Failure to take Jerusalem af 
JANUARY — 4 


BE 


Dt. 31t4a 
14b-15 
28 


Ex, 2370-22 


28-31la 


Jos, 2412-18 


E 


Dt. 3416 


J 


10/2. c. 2 


J 


Gn, 498-12 


49 


DS P 

312-6 Nu. 2715-17 

138 328 15-21 
317 


318 


Dt. 3251 Nu.27% 
48-49 12 
50. 52 13 
341a. ¢. 5b 


7 
‘ 


R4 3410-12 


RD 


9/ 
2 


1074.8 


10 45. 2 
12/0-/2a 


RD 
Jos. 1025-35 12126. 15-I6a 
1090-42 11 /6a 
1043 
132-3 Ju.14 
Ju. 18 
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§ 121. Conquests by Caleb 
Ju. I J Re Pps 
Caleb takes Hebron 20a Jos. 15/3 146. 10-15 214-2 
Drives out the Anakim 206.10 4 1036-37 RP {12a 
Caleb takes Debir I-13 15-17 1058-39 —— 


Achsah asks for the springs 14-15 18-19 


§ 122. Conquests by Kenites 
Ju. ps 
Kenites invade Canaan 146 
King of Arad attacks them 
Israel makes a vow 
Capture of Hormah 17 12/35-14 


§ 123. Here many critics insert § 35 


§ 124. Territory of Judah Jos, 15+-22. 2H 
§ 125. Territory of Simeon sal 

§ 126. Cities of the Levites ps Ps 
Receive no land together 13/4. 33 1456.8 
Cities of the Levites 177 19/7 Nu. 3548 211-8. Is-R 


§ 127. Joseph invades Canaan 
Ju. I E RP 

Tribes of Joseph advance 22 Jos. 142 Jos. 14 
People to prepare food 10-Ila 
Joshua sends spies 23 21 
The King of Jericho seeks them 3b 
Rahab hides them 4a 
Says that they have gone 56 
The men pursue them 7 
Rahab knows Israel shall conquer 
Makes spies swear to save her 13a 
The spies swear 
She is to tie a scarlet thread 
Bring her family into house 18b 
She sends them away 
They go : 22 
They. return to Joshua 


§ 128. Crossing the Jordan J RP 
They come to Jordan 3/a. ¢. 
Joshua addresses Israel 5.9. da 37. 10b 
The ark shall precede them Ml 5b. 6 46 
They cross Jordan on dry ground 43./7a.4/0 i4 17b hla 
Twelve men to take stones 436 41b-3a. 20 
These to be a memorial 6-7a 421-24 
Joshua does so & #5 9-Iba 
The water of Jordan returns MU. 18 i“ 
The Canaanites fear 5/ 
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§ 129. Circumcision at Gilgal 
J E 
Joshua circumcises Israel 52-3 
Origin of name Gilgal 9 
They keep the passover 
Eat bread of the land 


§ 130. Capture of Jericho 
E 


Jericho is besieged 6/ 24/la 
Joshua’s vision 

Promise of victory 

They shall compass the city ‘ 64 
The people shall shout 5 
Bids warriors compass the city 7% 
The ark follows 6. &-9 


Make circuit of city dda. 14, 15 12b, 13 
City captured 166. 20a.¢ Ia. 20b 129 


24116 
Devoted to destruction 17a. 21 624a 
Order to save Rahab 176 22 
Rahab is saved 25 23 
Curse on the builder of Jericho 
Joshua is famous 


§ 131. War with Ai J 


Israel is defeated at Ai 72-9 

Because they took spoil of Jericho #/5 

Achan is convicted 16-26 

Joshua sent against Ai Sila 81b-2a, & 
He sets an ambush 2b-$a. Hl 13 
The King of Ai comes out 1417 

The ambush rises 19 

Men of Ai slain 20-22 

Ai destroyed 25 

King of Ai hanged 23. 29 


§ 132. Treaty with Gibeon 


618. 19. 246 


Gibeonites send ambassadors 

Say they come from afar 

Propose a treaty 

Joshua interrogates them 

They reply 

joshua makes a treaty 

He learns they are neighbors 

He expostulates with them 

They reply 

They are made slaves 23. 26. 27 
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§ 133. Further conquests by Joseph 
Ju. I 


Capture of Bethel 25-26 
Other conquests Ju. 5/4a 
The ark is deposited Ju. 2/2. 56 
Burial of Joseph’s bones 
Joshua receives land 
Territory of Joseph 
Territory of Ephraim 
Failure to conquer Gezer 
Territory of Manasseh 
Towns not conquered by Manasseh 27-28 
Joseph desires more land 


§ 134. Altar on Ebal 


Joshua erects stones on Ebal 
Joshua builds an altar 
Writes on the stones 
The blessings and the curses 


§ 135. 


Ju. 129 


§ 136. 


Its territory 


Tribe of Benjamin 


§ 137. War with Jabin 


Jabin forms an alliance 


He attacks Israel 
Yahweh encourages Joshua 
Israel defeats them 


§ 138. Tribe of Zebulon 


Its territory 


§ 139. Tribe of Issachar 
Its territory 

§ 140. Tribe of Asher 
Its territory 


§ 141. 
Its territory 


Tribe of Naphtali 


Gn. 4922-26 


Jos. 16/0 


17//-73 
14-18 


E 


Dt. 275-7a 


Distribution of remainingland RJE 


Jos. 182-9 


J 


Gn. 4927 
Ju. 5% 


J 
11/ 
t-5 
6-7 
5-9 
Ju. 


1.30 
5l4d. Iba 


Ju. 


5/5a 


243? 
2430 Ju. 28 


RD 
Jos. 12/26 


122/-23 


DS 


Dt 2724 
76 
8 


Gn. 49/3 


J 


Gn. 49/415 


J 


Gn. 4920 


J 


Gn. 492/ 


RD 
12/66 
17-18 
PS 188 
Ps 
19495. 50 
147 164 
165-9 
214 
17/a. 7-9 
2125 


R D 
8306. 3la 
S0a. 31b 

F * J 

BIS 


Ps 


Nu. 34/6-29 


Ps 


Jos. 1910-6 


2155 
ps 
19/7-23 
ps 


1924-31 


PS 





Lanc 
The 
Lots 
The 
Israe 
§ 
Cities 
Inter 
Accit 
Addi 


Selec 
Cities 


§ 


Joshu 
Gives 
Dem: 
No al 
Curse 
The ] 
Joshu 
Deatl 


§ 


Peop! 


Then 
They 
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§ 142. Tribe of Dan Ju. 
Its territory 
5/76 
Micah’s sanctuary 
Migration of Danites 
Conquest of Laish 


§ 143. Conquest completed 


§ 144. Nations unconquered 


J 


Jos. 13% 
Ju. 223 
35 

Reason why they were left 2 


§ 145. Divisionoftheland J RIE 


Land to be divided by lot 13/a. 7 
The boundaries of Israel 

Lots cast for the land 

The land is divided 

Israel dwells there in peace 


§ 146. Cities of refuge 


Cities of refuge to be chosen 
intentional murderer to be killed 
Accidental manslayer to flee to city 
Additional regulations 

Selection of the cities east of Jordan 
Cities west of Jordan 


§ 147. Joshua’s last words 


Joshua gathers the elders 

Gives historical retrospect 
Demands sole worship of Yahweh 
No alliance with the Canaanites 
Curses on disobedience 

The people promise to obey 
Joshua sends the people away 
Death of Joshua 


Anger of Yahweh 
Canaanites left in the land 


RP 


§ 148. Israel’s apostasy 


People serve Yahweh one generation 


Then serve the Baals 
They are punished 


Jos. 18/0 


Dt. 44/-43 


J 


Gn. 4916-18 


Jos. 1947 
RD 

1116-20. 23 
127-8 


ps 

Nu. 3597-2 
16-21 
22-28 
29-4 
I3-Ha 
46-15 


RP 
Jos. 23/-2a 
26-5 
ol 
12-13 
I4-16 


222 
Ps 
Nu. 3354 
Nu. 344-73 
Jos. 147. 2.5 


19/92. 51 
2143-45 


Ps 
Jos. 20/3 


cf. Jos. 4950 
RD 
Jos, 243/ 
Ju. 27 


Ju. 2/4. 12 
Mls 








In the Book-World 





In commemoration of the one hundreth anniversary of the founding 
of Princeton Theological Seminary its Faculty have published a stately 
volume entitled Biblical and Theological Essays. There are fifteen essays, 
covering a wide range of themes. There are signs that not all the articles 
were prepared originally for this memorial volume, one having been made 
use of on notable occasions nearly a decade ago, and another having been 
prepared and put to service in another function. It will hardly be expected 
that every essay be described or even named. But the volume commands 
attention; and certain of its contributions are in particular noteworthy. 

One of these is the essay by William Brenton Greene, Jr., “The 
Supernatural.” The discussion follows the familiar theistic lines of 
argument against the familiar antagonists, from Lucretius to Ritschl, 
quoting approvingly most often from H. B. Smith, and centering its 
main appeal in the nature of conscious thought. The universe as a whole 
must be rational, or all our reasoning is worse than folly. Throughout 
the essay the accent is given finely and consistently to the rational. One 
craves a statement in which the rational is—not exchanged for, but — 
transfused with the ethical. This is surely the method of all the great 
Biblical minds. They interpret the universe in the ultimate terms of 
character, of moral quality, of will and conscience and personal worth. 
Those ethical categories, all instinct with freedom and duty, are not 
given any fair hearing, much less are they accorded their true dominion, 
when all the argument is cast in terms purely intellectual, rational, and 
theoretic. Why cannot the Supernatural, the Ultimate, be fully con- 
ceived and fully defined and fully employed through all the argument 
in such terms as will give a balanced definition of the moral being of 
Christ. There God and man do meet. There is surely intimate, ultimate 
being; intimate, ultimate truth; intimate, ultimate life. See, for example, 
the categories adequate to define Christ’s willing and stately transit 
through the scenes of passion week. The author seems to apprehend 
this finely. But it lies in his mind as a rug in its roll. It needs to be 
unrolled. Just where one expects to see this done, the argument runs 
aside into a defense — albeit a cogent one—of miracles. It is fine to 
see through all the essay the author’s clear assurance of the validity of 
natural religion. 

In the essay by Casper Wistar Hodge, Jr., “The Finality of the 
Christian Religion,” there is presented in excellent form a survey and 
critique of the discussions in Germany since 1895, centering around the 
debate between Troeltsch and Kaftan, touching the relation of History 
to Metaphysics, involving the problem of the Absoluteness of Theology, 

(54) 
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of Christianity, and even of Religion. Hodge’s point of departure is 
faith in the historic verity of the N. T. exhibit of Christianity as a 
Supernatural Gospel, with Christ as the only Mediator between God and 
man. The author’s motive is apologetic. He feels that Kaftan’s answer 
to Troeltsch has surrendered essential Christianity; that in discounting 
the historical he has discounted the real, the essential. Troeltsch’s argu- 
ment against Kaftan is stated fairly and with power; but only the more 
effectively to demonstrate that Troeltsch can be met only by holding 
impregnably to the truth of the Supernatural Revelation in the N. T. 
The essay is thoroughly fair and thoroughly keen, stating clearly and 
fully the genesis and the present status of the great debate. An im- 
pressively practical test of Troeltsch’s position as revealed in his debate 
with Warneck over Christianity and World Missions is merely mentioned 
in a footnote. But in that companion debate is unfolded inevitably an 
essential and- vital part of the mighty problem in which Troeltsch has 
become immersed. And it is the implications and issues of this other 
debate that require to be fully known before anyone can fully grasp 
the ponderous interest at stake. But to properly handle the story and 
the stages of that encounter would require another essay. 

The article by Robert Dick Wilson, “ The Aramaic of Daniel” is the 
outcome of thirty years of specialized study. It aims to demonstrate, by 
a really exhaustive investigaton of the signs and sounds, the forms and 
inflections, the syntax and vocabulary of the Aramaic of Daniel and of 
other documents, that the book of Daniel was composed in Babylon in 
the latter part of the 6th century B. C., thus overthrowing the conclusion 
of Driver. Convincing as the discussion is, and it merits highest respect, 
the guess may be ventured that the discussion will not convince. For 
after all, the elements here reviewed are not the basic elements that give 
Driver’s judgment their shape. 

There is a truly striking article by Oswald Thompson Allis, “The 
Transcendence of Jehovah, the God of Israel.” It is confined to the five 
verses in Isaiah 44: 24-28; and the argument turns wholly on the 
problem of Hebrew Metrics. It claims that in this little poem there is 
a “numerico-climactic structure”; and that when once this structural 
form is detected, the text proves itself pure, the metre is found to be 
perfect, and the argument is seen to be clear and complete. And then, 
on the basis of this argument in the thought of the poem, it claims the 
certainty of an early date for the poem, i.e. long before the Exile; and 
the probability that Isaiah was its author. This brings to the front again 
the question of Hebrew Metre, and of its utility as a valid means of judg- 
ing the Hebrew text. The discussion bears upon a very sensitive nerve 
in modern Hebrew scholarship, reaching from Budde to Glazebrook and 
Box, and on into the last volume of the International Series upon the 
Minor Prophets, though this volume could not be named. Allis opposes 
Budde and all his train, arguing convincingly against the dominion of the 
Elegiac theory, and arguing nobly for a due respect for the Hebrew text 
and the Versions. But curiously enough the essayist is in it all a 
metrical constructionist quite as strict as the scholars he arraigns. Here 
will prove to be his weak point. This he virtually confesses, when he 
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says that other illustrations of metrical climax are hard to find. This 
only concedes in a new way, what is getting to be the common confession 
of Hebrew scholars, viz: that no strict theory of Hebrew metre is possible. 
Brave battles have been fought here. But just now contestants are 
habitually wary. Still there is metre in Hebrew. But in the hands of 
Hebrew poets that metre is superbly elastic and free. When once this is 
fully seen, then scholars will not only be more respectful towards the 
present text, but they will be driven to find that rhythm, and not metre, is 
the medium through which to view Hebrew poetic art. 

The essay by Benjamin Breckenridge Warfield, “ The Emotional Life 
of Our Lord,” brings honor to the volume. It proves its author to be a 
man of perennial youth, skilled and practised in fertile methods of study. 
Such work, even though it be but an introductory step to a larger study, 
and withal but a series of fragments, will refresh any workman, and 
retain for him the rights of sure leadership. 

The essay by John DeWitt, “Jonathan Edwards, A Study,” is a 
mental feat and a literary product of the first order. It is, as such, the 
finest study in the book. As an estimate of Edwards it deserves to 
become a classic. 

The essays by William Park Armstrong, “The Place of the Resur- 
rection Appearances of Jesus”; by John Gresham Machen, “Jesus and 
Paul”; by Gerhardus Vos, “The Eschatological Aspect of the Pauline 
Conception of the Spirit,” are powerful and timely articles. 

The opening essay of the volume is from the pen of the President, 
Francis Landey Patton, “ Theological Encyclopedia.” It it quite in Dr. 
Patton’s style, a mingling of the scholarly, the scornful, and the jaunty. 
Although handling the most universal of themes, it almost takes pains to 
protrude, not Theology, but Calvinism; and not Calvinism, but American 
Presbyterianism; and not American Presbyterianism, but Princeton. 
Even so the essayist might have been masterly. For he has it in him 
to be our American Flint. And Kuyper had grandly shown how Calvinism 
may lay a base for a magnificent cyclopedia. But for this President 
Patton was not in the mood. 

The volume as a whole is massive, weighty, and finely impressive. The 
dominant note throughout —and the note is truly dominant —is a “high 
Supernaturalism.” This is fine. It is reassuring and inspiring. The book 
is not unlike a mountain peak, in its solidity and firmness and effect. 
3ut the, impression received is too prevailingly that of distance and 
isolation and rebuke. It is good to define and to defend the goal, a 
service this volume renders splendidly. But it is also good to join and 
struggle in an intimate and unfailing and sympathetic partnership in all 
the thronging confusion of the ever-changing conflicts and aspirations of 
our time. (Scribner’s, pp. 634. $3.00.) C./S.-B: 


Pentateuchal Studies by Harold M. Wiener, M.A., LL.B., a Jewish 
barrister of London, is a reprint of a series of articles published in 
the Bibliotheca Sacra during the years 1911-1912. In these Mr. Wiener 
attempts to disprove the modern documentary hypothesis of the Pen- 
tateuch. His fundamental proposition is, that the text of the Pentateuch 
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is so corrupt that it is impossible to base any conclusions upon it in 
regard to the existence of documents. He shows that the divine names 
of Yahweh and Elohim in the Greek and Syriac texts do not always 
correspond with the readings in the Massoretic Hebrew text. From this 
he argues that the alternation of these names is not a safe criterion for 
the discrimination of the sources; and since the analysis depends upon this 
phenomenon, that the whole critical theory falls to the ground. 

This argument greatly exaggerates the significance of the variations 
in the Greek. Most of them can be shown to have arisen from causes 
that have operated within the transmission of the Greek version itself, 
and to have no significance for the restoration of the original Hebrew. 
It also exaggerates the importance of the divine names as a basis of 
the critical analysis. It is unquestionable that the change of names first 
gave the clue to the documents, and that it is an important indication, 
in view of the express statement of J that the name Yahweh was in 
use from the beginning, while E and P declare with equal positiveness 
that the name was not introduced until the time of Moses; but this 
is not the only evidence. The parallelism of narratives, the different 
vocabularies, and the different historical and theological standpoints 
would discriminate the documents apart from the usage of the divine 
names. It is quite likely that Yahweh and Elohim have occasionally 
been interchanged in the course of the transmission of the text, but 
this fact does not invalidate the conclusions that are based upon a large 
number of converging lines of evidence. 

The principle of textual corruption which Mr. Wiener applies to the 
divine names he also applies to the post-Mosaic indications of the 
Pentateuch. Those verses, or clauses, which are inconsistent with Mosaic 
authorship he pronounces late interpolations, and by this means gets rid 
of their evidential value) The only trouble with this method is that 
the post-Mosaic indications are so closely interwoven with the main 
tissue of all the documents that a consistent elimination of them would 
involve the expunging of most of the documents. Mr. Wiener removes 
a few of the more glaring indications, but ignores the subtler evidences of 
historical and theological standpoint. 

Suppose that it could be proved that our Pentateuchal text is so 
corrupt that neither linguistic nor historical conclusions can be based 
upon it. This might overthrow the modern critical theory, but it would 
also overthrow the theory of Mosaic authorship. If the text is too 
unsound to permit the conclusions of the critics, it is also too unsound 
to permit the conclusions of Mr. Wiener. Disproof of the critical 
hypothesis is no proof of the traditional hypothesis. It is merely proof 
that we know nothing whatever about the matter. 

A large part of the work is taken up with personal polemic against 
“the critics”; in which the author endeavors to show that Drs. Skinner, 
Driver, and Briggs have been guilty of duplicity and intentional con- 
cealment of the facts in their discussions of the analysis of Genesis. 
Arguments of this kind are undignified, and serve in no way to advance 
the cause of truth. Mr. Wiener is an apologist of the seventeenth- 
century type who loses no opportunity of personal invective and insinua- 
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tion in order to defend the traditional conception of the Torah of his 
forefathers, (Bibliotheca Sacra Company, xiii, 353, $2.15). L. B. P. 


Dr. F. E. Hoskins of Beiriit is a fine Arabic scholar and an experienced 
traveler in the Orient. His work entitled From the Nile to Nebo is an 
entertaining account of a journey over the traditional route of the 
Exodus from Egypt to Palestine. Unfortunately the author does not 
use his materials with sufficient critical judgment to make his work 
an important contribution to the solution of the problem of the Exodus. 
The fundamental question in all historical investigations concerns the 
nature and value of the sources. This is not taken up by Dr. Hoskins 
until the eighteenth chapter, and then is discussed in an extremely 
superficial manner. The work of the great critics of the last century 
upon the Pentateuch he regards as worthless, so far as the chronology 
of the documents is concerned, although he is willing to admit that 
there are evidences of different sources in the Pentateuch. This admis- 
sion has little value, inasmuch as he makes no use of the documentary 
analysis in discussing the Biblical material; yet a single illustration is 
sufficient to show the indispensableness of criticism. One group of 
passages in Exodus and Numbers places the visit to Kadesh immediately 
after the crossing of the Red Sea; another group puts it after the 
visit to Sinai; still another, after the forty years’ wandering; while 
Deuteronomy places it before the forty years’ wandering, and knows no 
return there at the end of the wandering. It is clear that no history of 
the Exodus can get very far without a determination of the relation 
and historical value of these different narratives. Dr. Hoskins calmly 
ignores these problems, and assumes that the list of stations in Numbers 
33, which certainly comes from the hand of one of the latest of the 
post-exilic compilers, represents the original route of the Children of 
Israel. It is the irony of fate that, after rejecting the help of the great 
historical critics, he should fall into the hands of Prof. Tofteen, whose 
fantastic theories concerning the Pentateuch in “ The Historic Exodus” 
have been Dr. Hoskin’s mainstay. Thus he follows Tofteen in asserting 
that the P elements were written in the time of Samuel, Deuteronomy 
in the time of Joshua, and J and E in the time of Moses. It is incon- 
ceivable how one who admits the existence of these documents can 
believe that they originated within such a short period of time. 

Aftey this uncritical treatment of the sources, we are not surprised 
to find that the author adheres to the tradional location of Mt. Sinai 
at the southern end of the so-called Sinaitic Peninsula. As a matter 
of fact there is not an atom of evidence in favor of the traditional 
Sinai beyond monkish tradition that goes back no farther than the fourth 
century A.D. It has not yet been shown that any of the documents 
of the Pentateuch hold this view, and none of the proposed identifications 
of the names of the stations in Numbers 33 with sites in the Sinaitic 
Peninsula have any value. Modern opinion is coming strongly to the 
view that Sinai was situated northeast of “Aqaba at the head of the 
Gulf of ’Aqaba. First, because this was on the natural caravan route 
to the east, “the Way of the Red Sea” of Exodus 13:18; second, 
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because Elim of Exodus 15:27 is the same as Elath at the head of the 
Gulf of ’Aqaba; third, because Sinai was situated in the land of Midian, 
and the only Midian that we know lay east of the Gulf of ’Aqaba; 
fourth, because Yahweh is always represented as coming from Sinai 
to Canaan through the land of Edom; fifth, because in Exodus 19, 
Sinai is described as an active volcano. The traditional Sinai is not a 
volcano, while in the land of Midian there are a number of volcanoes 
that have been active within historic times. In view of these facts it 
seems as if the exploration of the so-called Sinaitic Peninsula were a 
waste of time from the point of view of Biblical history, however 
interesting it may be as a contribution to general geography. (Sunday 
School Times, pp. 379, pc. $3.00:) LB. P. 


How to Interpret our Bible, by Rev. Jas. Roy, is a plain, unpretentious 
essay evidently intended for that large number of thoughtful Christians 
who are having trouble in readjusting their faith to the conditions of 
present-day thought. While not willing to give everything said in this 
book an unqualified approval we feel sure that it will prove a helpful 
book to those for whom it is intended. In an easy, simple way it brings 
the reader face to face with those plain facts about the Bible that are so 
often overlooked, but are so important, such as its being a collection of 
various writings, of many authors, in different languages and so forth. 
Then some simple rules, of a non-technical character, as helps to the 
interpretation of the Bible are given and finally the way in which God 
has spoken in the Bible is pointed out. We believe that even ministers 
and theological students can find much of profit in this little book. 
(Broadway Pub. Co., pp. 119. $1.00.) E. E. N. 


Readers of THe Hartrorp Seminary Recorp will not, it may be 
assumed, need any suggestions as to the value and present-day importance 
of the study of the Bible. But there is no doubt that the church at large 
needs to be more thoroughly aroused to a sense of its duty and privilege in 
this matter. This in a word is the object of a very well-written little 
book by Clayton S. Cooper, one of the secretaries of the International 
Y. M. C. A,, entitled World-Wide Bible ‘Study. The points and sug- 
gestions contained in this book should make it a valuable book for the 
use of any who are seeking to awaken interest in Bible study. It reveals 
the present world-wide interest, with the changes in emphasis and methods, 
that, if successfully maintained, promise great results in the near future. 
(Sunday School Times Co., pp. vi., 224. $1.00.) E. E. N. 


There are books about which a reviewer hesitates to express his 
opinion lest the opinion, if unfavorable, may seem to cast reflections on 
the spirit in which the books are written. Such a book is that by W. 
Letterman Smith, entitled, Christ All and in All. It is such a book 
as might have been written a century or more ago so far as its method 
is concerned. With the general truth that Christ is all and in all “to 
everyone that believeth” we are in hearty accord, but we do not quite 
see our way clear to a superficial and formal application of the scriptures 
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to almost any and everything as teaching this truth. For example, we do 
not see how “the trees of the field, too, have their testimony to bear to 
the gracious Christ,” or how the expression in Mt. 6:30 suggests this, or 
how Nehemiah “as the master-workman” points to Christ “the best 
Friend of the Workingman.” The excess of such abuses of scripture will 
not tend to commend the book to thoughtful readers. (Broadway Pub. 
Co., pp. 138. $1.00.) E.E. N. 


There are fads in criticism as in all human affairs and there are also 
rival fads. Now it is the Christ-Myth and now The Historical Jesus 
and the Theological Christ. The latter is the title of J. Estlin Carpenter’s 
recent book. Dr. Carpenter deals first with the authors of some books 
of the other sort and he speaks plainly and sensibly. Professors Jensen, 
Drews, and W. B. Smith’s works are each and all thrown out of court 
as lacking in substantial proof and sound conclusions. Our author 
then develops his own thesis. He defends the history of a Jesus of 
Nazareth. Of course, Dr. Carpenter rejects the miracles ascribed to 
Jesus as being products of the myth-making impulse of the day. But a 
Jesus lived and he is portrayed for us in the Gospels. ‘“ There was a 
figure of flesh and blood which all could understand, but,” says Dr. 
Carpenter, “the essence of the Gospel may not lie for us in that which 
seemed most significant to Jesus and his age.” Our author then deals 
with Jesus and the Kingdom. He is soon rummaging around in ancient 
Persia, finding here and there glints of the Gospel as Jesus later pro- 
claimed, it. The Book of Daniel, the Apocrypha and other contemporary 
documents are drawn upon and the Gospel interpreted so as to remove 
“the robes of an unreal divinity from the central personality,” viz: 
Jesus. The Theological Christ is composed out of Buddha, contemporary 
Jewish imagery, the contributions of Paul, and Fourth Gospel. The 
further development of the doctrine is sketched to its culmination in 
Nicea and Chalcedon. The remainder of the book is a continuation of 
the general theme. (London: Philip Green, $1.00.) E..K. M. 


One may find in Mountain Pathways by one Hector Waylen a quite 
unique and very interesting study of the Sermon on the Mount, cul- 
minating in a new translation. The author has paid heed to the Greek 
of our present text; to the imagined Aramaic of the original utterance; 
to the ‘Syriac; to the social and the psychological conditions of the 
surroundings of Christ; and to the choice of the most telling terms and 
forms in which to clothe his original translation. Several studies precede 
the translation, preparing the way for a truer understanding. In these 
studies the search after the inner sense is eager and keen— though 
sometimes over-biased towards “psychical” fancies. This is a second 
edition. Professor F. C. Burkitt has provided a cautious introductory 
letter. (Kegan Paul, French, Triibner & Co., Ltd. London, pp. 128. 
3s. 6d. net.) c. Ss. B. 


In these pages there can be nothing but the merest mention of the 
successive volumes of the Gibb Memorial Series. The present volume 
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is a continuation of Yaqut’s Dictionary of Learned Men edited by 
Professor Margoliouth. It covers part of the letter ‘ain and consists 
in great part of biographies of men named Ali. MSS for the completion 
of the edition are slowly turning up in different places. Indeed one 
lesson to be learned is that no one should speak of any work as hopelessly 
lost. (London: Lugac & Co.: pp. xii, 560: Ior.) 


There is a revived interest in the old creeds as is seen in the 
homiletical use that is now being made of them. The Athanasian Creed 
in the Twentieth Century by R. O. P. Taylor belongs to the above class 
of works. Mr. Taylor read the Athanasian Creed some twenty years 
ago and “has never forgotten the startling pleasure which it gave him.” 
Its lucidity and definiteness opened up to him possibilities of mental 
satisfaction. The memory of this no doubt provoked him to deliver 
the lectures of which his book is composed. You would infer from 
the author’s silence that he assumes that the Creed was written by 
Athanasius. This is hardly fair to an innocent public. The exposition 
of the various articles is along traditional lines. There is a good deal 
of good preaching by the way, and exhortation. Except for the fact 
that the book brings a great historic document to the attention of the 
public, the author can hardly justify his product. There are other and 
better expositions of the doctrines contained in the Creed than the 
book furnishes us with. However, Mr. Taylor’s greatest dereliction is his 
failure to state the facts regarding the so-called Nicene Creed. (Im- 
ported by Scribner. $1.50.) E. K. M. 


“A Work of Negation” is the sub-title of A. S. Garretson’s Primi- 
tive Christianity and Early Criticisms and the author surely has the 
spirit of an iconoclast. He is tilting at all generally accepted views, 
ranging through the centuries from Apuleius to Rousseau and Henry 
George, and back again. Such a jumble of historical allusions and 
quotations, relevant and irrelevant, is rarely found within the covers 
of a single book. As for criticism, the work is utterly untrustworthy, 
ofttimes a half century out of date in its judgment and with no sense 
of perspective. (Sherman, French & Co. $1.50.) E. K. M. 


In his Armenian Awakening, Mr. Leon Arpee—an Armenian of 
Constantinople, now preaching in this country —has told the history of 
the Armenian church from 1820 to 1909, with a special emphasis on the 
Protestant movement. His theory is that Paulicianism, originally a strong 
Armenian Scriptural sect which had dragged out a secret existence in 
Armenia up to recent times, had made the nation more receptive than 
her neighbors to fresher religious thought. In connection with the 
raison d’étre of an Armenian Protestant church (chap. 8) he shows how 
that new organization came into being on one hand through the perse- 
cuting and excommunicating zeal of the Gregorian authorities and on the 
other as a concession to the churches of this country which demanded 
immediate results from the missionary work. Nevertheless the problem 
of the internal reformation of the Oriental churches called into conscious- 
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ness at that time, is still awaiting a satisfactory solution. The Protestant 
work is contributing towards it, the influence of its churches, educational 
institutions, and literature. 

We may add that since the publication of the book the Armenian 
church has made the question of reforms a subject of frank and lively 
discussions in which church men of high authority have taken a prom- 
inent part. Let us hope that better political conditions will afford this 
people, caught in a whirlwind of struggle for existence, the peace of 
mind necessary for fruitful introspection and self-reform. (University 
of Chicago Press. $1.25.) M. HLA. 


In Mission Problems in Japan, Theoretical and Practical, by Rev. 
Albertus Pieters, M.A., is published a series of lectures delivered in 
1911 at Holland, Michigan, before the Western Theological Seminary of 
the Reformed Church in America. Mr. Pieters has been for twenty 
years a member of the South Japan Mission of the Reformed Church. 
He has become a recognized authority upon the problems of Christian 
education, and has been a factor in the settlement, or lack of settlement, 
of the relations between the missions and the Japanese churches. He 
brings his wide experience and keen mind to the interpretation of some 
of the most interesting, perplexing, and, with an eye to the future, most 
vital problems that confront missionaries today. Many will heartily 
dissent from some of the positions taken in this all-too-brief book, but 
all will be grateful for an informing and thought-provoking contribution 
to the science of missions. 

The core of the book is found in three chapters which discuss the 
relation of the Church at home to the Church in the mission field. In 
the first two chapters he analyzes the missionary purpose, and sets forth 
the conditions under which Christian work is carried on in Japan. His 
closing lectures show how essential, and yet how difficult, is the task of 
Christian education, and sketch the victories of the Gospel in the Far 
East. In all this his attitude is that of a staunch supporter of the older 
views regarding the Bible and mission polity. It may be good discipline 
for the Congregational soul to be told that a great danger was escaped 
by the failure thirty years ago of the attempt at union between the 
Congregational and Presbyterian bodies, because of “the extremely 
liberal teachings of many missionaries and Japanese in the Congregational 
Churches,” and of the further fact that “certain of the Congregational 
leaders in Japan have become notorious for flying the Christian flag 
without any basis of Christian truth.” He adds, “Our Presbyterian and re- 
formed work has suffered enough from the tendencies of the times. Had 
the proposed union with the Congregationalists been consummated, the 
loss would have been appalling.” One is not surprised, therefore, to be 
told that while the future of Christian education depends upon the 
creation of a Union Christian University, there are insuperable diffi- 
culties in the way because it would be impossible to secure unanimous 
consent to requiring the acceptance by all directors and professors of 
every article in the Apostles’ Creed. 

Mr. Pieters takes issue with the Evangelization-Theory of the aim 
of missions, embodied in the watch-word, “The Evangelization of the 
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World in this Generation,” and with the Church-Establishment Theory, 
which would regard the missionary duty of the Church in any field as 
complete when a self-supporting, self-governing, and self-propagating 
native Church has been created. This puts upon the local Church a task 
too great for it to undertake and means the shirking by the Church at 
home of a responsibility which it cannot shift to others. It was this 
theory, thinks Mr. Pieters, which led twenty-five years ago to the expecta- 
tion of the early withdrawal of missionaries from Japan, and to the 
decision by three Mission Boards that their missions should accede to 
the demands of the (Presbyterian) Church of Christ in Japan, that all 
evangelistic work by missions be carried on by the Church and that 
mission money for that purpose be expended by the Church under the 
direction of a committee, half of whose membership should be Japanese, 
no matter how small a proportion of the funds might come from Japan. 
He approves of the refusal of three of the six missions involved to enter 
into such an agreement. Such a virtual subordination of the Church at 
home to the Church on the field he holds to be false in principle and fatal 
to practical efficiency. As this is bound to become one of the most vital 
problems of missions during the next decade or two, with the growth 
of the national spirit throughout Asia and in parts of Africa, his argu- 
ments are worthy of most careful attention even by those who reject his 
conclusions. He also discusses in a suggestive way the question of 
whether a congregation shall be recognized as a Church before it reaches 


entire self-support. 
The book is readable, crowded with valuable facts and arguments, 


furnished with an adequate index, and worthy of an edition in which 
glaring errors in proof-reading shall be eliminated. (Board of Publication 
of the Reformed Church in America, pp. 188. 75 cts.) E. W.C. 


Phonetics, which includes the science of speech-sounds and the art 
of pronunciation, has recently come to the front as an aid in the teaching 
of language and a guide to accurate pronunciation. Wide use is made 
of it in Europe, language teachers in America are beginning to avail 
themselves of its assistance, and experiments conducted by the Hartford 
School of Missions and by other schools at home and on the field indicate 
that its application will greatly facilitate the acquisition by new mis- 
sionaries of an accurate mastery of the vernaculars in mission lands. The 
most common application of phonetics should be in the respelling of words 
for pronunciation in dictionaries, encyclopedias, and text books. The 
attempt to secure a uniform key based upon sound scientific principles 
was begun in 1877 and was continued by various committees until 1911, 
when the Department of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association at Mobile adopted a phonetic key, which has been approved 
by the American Philological Association, the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation, and the American Dialect Society. Within a year Professor G. M. 
Whipple of Cornell issued a pamphlet in which he claimed to have proved 
in the laboratory that the key alphabet used in the Webster dictionaries 
was superior. To the defense of the new alphabet come Professors 
Raymond Weeks, James W. Bright, and Charles H. Grandgent. In The 
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N. E. A. Phonetic Alphabet they prove the greater scientific accuracy 
of the proposed alphabet and by a critical examination of Professor 
Whipple’s experiments show that his conclusions were incorrect. It is 
of value both as a controversial pamphlet and as establishing the claims 
of the new phonetic alphabet to consideration. (The New Era Printing 
Co., Lancaster, Pa., pp. 91, paper.) E. W.C. 


Professor Chas. F. Sanders has translated Hoeffding’s excellent Brief 
History of Modern Philosophy. The method of Hoeffding’s work is 
admirable. Enough biographical details of the successive philosophers 
treated are given to provide a touch of human interest, and the plan of 
supplying first a general characterization of a writer and his place in 
relation to the general movement of philosophical thought, followed by 
a somewhat detailed and rubricated statement of his philosophical views, 
closing generally with a few words of critical appraisal is an excellent 
one, On the whole the work is a useful handbook. There is always the 
possibility that when an author writes a briefer work covering the 
ground of a larger, the smaller work may give the impression of an 
abstraction rather than of a concrete individual production, and that, like 
a summary, it will presuppose on the part of the reader a richer knowledge 
of the subject than the work itself gives. This book of Hoeffding’s has 
something of this quality and we should judge that this quality would 
interfere somewhat with its serviceableness as a text book, which its 
arrangement of material fits it well to be. The translator has not aided 
greatly by the selection of his English vocabulary, in the simplification 
of the contents. Nor do we see any very strong reason why he should 
not have translated the titles of German and French books especially when 
the title is made a part of the context in such a way that the reader, 
unless he understands the original languages, often quite misses the 
significance of sentences. It is difficult to conceive what intelligent idea 
one who did not understand German would get from this clause, “ The 
title of a later treatise (Philosophie als Denken der Welt nach der 
Princip des kleinsten Kraftmasses, 1876) gives expression to the economic 
theory” (p. 300.) To it is appended a very valuable Chronology of the 
chief works in philosophy. Here again the work of the translator might 
have been more efficient and painstaking. There seems no particular 
reason for the wooden translation into “ Dialogues on Natural Religion” 
of Hume’s “Dialogues concerning Natural Religion.” So too a little 
painstaking would have indicated many more English translations. For 
example, there are listed four writings of Leibnitz, but only two are 
represented as translated while all of them have been put into English. 
A little more pains with the proofreading would also have been harmless. 
We should not then have read, e. g. that Diihring was born in 1883 instead 
of 1833 (p. 251), or find Welthegriff substituted for Weltbegriff (p. 300). 
This error would doubtless have been avoided if the book title had been 
translated. (Macmillan, pp. 324. $1.50). A. L. G. 


Professor Walter T. Marvin of Rutgers College belongs to the school 
of the “new realists” who, to the number of half a dozen, have recently 
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put forth a codperative volume enunciating different phases of their 
common creed. They are aggressive and positive in their faith, and some 
of them feel that their attitude is truly expressed by calling it a Neo- 
Dogmatism with a strong accent on “Neo” and the clear enunciation 
of the thought that “ Dogmatism” does not stand for finality of judgment 
and uncompromising temper, but that it does stand for the validity of 
the assertion of a real knowledge to be got directly and not through 
paralyzing epistemological interpretations. It is in this temper that 
Professor Marvin has ventured to present, as an introduction to philo- 
sophical study, A First Book in Metaphysics. It is impossible in the 
scope of this review to discuss the conclusions of the book; but with its 
purpose and method we find ourselves in cordial sympathy. He says 
frankly that the book is “partisan” in that it enunciates “consistently 
one contemporary philosophical tendency.” But he believes “that the 
beginner demands, and has a right to demand a modern philosophical 
creed. Later he may outgrow this creed, but in the meantime he insists 
on being a partisan and takes little interest in being !ed through a 
philosophical museum” in which various theories are presented with an 
impartial indifference. We like the book, thus, for its frank partisanship 
and believe in the pedagogic principle such partisanship implies. Further- 
more the literary references subjoined to every topic adapt it not only for 
use, as the author suggests, by the preceptorial method, but also make 
it very usable for home study or reading by anybody who wants to 
familiarize himself with this interesting phase of modern philosophical 
speculation. It is to be expected that the references are, for the most 


part, so selected as to be confirmatory of the text. Whether one endorses 
its “dogmatism,” accepts its pluralism, or gives to mathematics an 
evaluation similar to the author’s is a different question. But the opinions 
of the author and the school he represents are worth knowing and are 
increasingly interesting for the present even if they may not hold the 
future. (Macmillan, pp. xiv. 271. $1.50.) A. L. G. 


The Cole Lectures “in defense and advocacy of the Christian religion” 
were, in 1812, delivered before Vanderbilt University by President 
W. H. P. Faunce of Brown University. President Faunce, on 
every occasion when he is summoned to speak, has something to say, 
and he always says it exceedingly well. These lectures on What Does 
Christianity Mean are no exception to this rule. They do not profess 
to be an exhaustive treatise on the significance of the Christian religion; 
but they do represent the effort to designate what may be treated as a 
unifying principle of Christianity and to indicate the application of this 
principle in various fruitful directions. The characteristic of the treat- 
ment that gives the presentation of the themes vividness is the abundant 
and skilful use of illustrative material and literary allusion. 

The first lecture treats of the Essence of Christianity, which he 
defines as “the revelation through Jesus of Nazareth of the eternal 
unchanging purpose of God, and the developing of the same purpcse in 
the lives of men.’ This conception of “Christianity as purpose” he 
carries in subsequent lectures to the treatment of The Meaning of God, who 
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is to be conceived in terms of immanent purpose,—a purpose neither 
static nor blind and which throbs with emotion and will, and can be 
conceived under no other satisfactory form but that of personality. Ip 
the third lecture he finds in this purpose The Basis and Test of Character 
so that “a good man is one whose fundamental purposes and ideals are 
good” and “nineteen centuries of human experience have demonstrated 
the supreme value of the ideals held by Jesus.” Purpose, too, is the true 
Principle of Fellowship. The author is urgent and impressive in his 
appeal for the unity of the Church; but he wants to find it not in a 
static unity of mechanical organization. It should be sought through 
cooperating efficiency in endeavor prompted by the supreme Christian 
purpose. As one would expect the lecture on The Aim of Education 
is especially good. He has some excellent and temperate criticisms on 
certain phases of modern education as failing to train the will to steadfast 
efficiency. He would not look backward to older methods of mechanical 
discipline, but forward to the development of high purposes. “The men 
we need today are those who have gotten out of school and church not 
only pleasant thoughts of a possible goodness, but the power of self- 
dedication to a worthy and distant end, the power to yield irreversibly to 
goodness and beauty and truth.” Finally, The Goal of Our Effort 
must be the realization of the Kingdom of God. That is the completion of 
the divine purpose revealed through Jesus. It is this broad purpose with 
its distinct recognition of the place of the divine in everyday life that 
can uplift our business and social conditions. (Revell, pp. 245. $1.25.) 
A. t6 


We always enjoy reading work done by Professor G. Frederick 
Wright when he is discussing such topics as those treated in his Origin 
and Antiquity of Man, for here he traverses ground to which he has 
given long specialized study, especially in the field of glacial phenomena. 
We quite agree with him that much that is written on the subject is 
written with a strong “anti-theological” bias. But we do not feel this 
will be corrected by Dr. Wright’s tremendous loyalty to Old Testament 
chronological accuracy. However, in an “anti-theological” age the facts 
and surmises of the book, especially in the field of geology and 
palaeontology are quite worthy of serious consideration. Professor 
Wright comes to the conclusion that “while the antiquity of man cannot 
be less than ten thousand, it need not be more than fifteen thousand 
years. Eight thousand years of prehistoric time is ample to account 
for all the known facts relating to his development. Whether he was 
mere scientific ‘sport,’ or was assisted to his pre-eminence by divine 
intervention, is a question of philosophy. That it was by divine inter- 
vention will be the verdict of most sane candid minds.” (Bibliotheca Sacra 
Co., pp. xxii, 647. $2.00.) A. L. G 


Dr. Marshall Talling in his Science of Spiritual Life has written 
a really remarkable book, and one which should be of very great service 
in the present time. We are in a strait at the present time between the 
interpretation of life in static terms or in terms of progress. Our doctrine 
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of evolution, originating with speculative philosophy and being first an 
ideal construct of reality, has found its confirmation in the realm of the 
investigations of the material sciences. The result has been a tendency 
to interpret evolution always in terms of mechanical rigidity as an 
inevitable and rigid law of progress, in such fashion that human freedom 
is denied, sin becomes a form of goodness, and Pope’s static utterance 
of the Deistic faith “ Whatever is, is right,” becomes simply transformed 
into “ Whatever is going is right.” Now, what Dr. Talling has attempted, 
is to center his thought on the idea of reality as progressive, and on 
God as working immanently in the world process, but also to uphold the 
distinction between material and spiritual activity, to assert with great 
vigor the freedom of the will and the sin and responsibility eventuating 
from it, and to codrdinate these ideas into a harmony through the 
Christian conception of God as loving personality. In the process of his 
discussion he traverses in outline the general field of systematic theology 
from the idea of God to the consummation of all things, interpreting 
sympathetically what have generally been considered the fundamental 
Christian doctrines in the terms of his view of God and His relation to 
man and the world. Throughout he is extraordinarily happy in his 
selection of a terminology which shall make the meaning of what he 
says clear both to one familiar with the newer ways of thinking and one 
accustomed to the older phrases. The book is thus one which should be 
useful to many laymen as well as ministers who are feeling restless in 
the present confusion of thought. These words of commendation do not, 
it is needless to say, extend to all the writer’s utterances; but on the 
whole he shows a quality of insight, a sense for the essential, a gift of 
saying what he really means to say that is highly praiseworthy. The 
book is good enough, and has in it enough valuable material to have 
had both an adequate table of contents and an index, both of which it 
lacks. (Revell, pp. 320. $.50.) A. L. G. 


It has long been the insistency of psychology that it is not a philo- 
sophical discipline but that it belongs among the natural sciences. 
This claim has generally been based on its method, as the method of 
experiment; but it has further urged that its aim is also the same as 
the aim of natural science, namely, to classify its phenomena in terms 
of coexistences and sequences so that its results will always properly 
be formulated in strictly taxiological, rather than in essentially etiological, 
terms, and furthermore that psychology, it has been asserted, is a natural 
science because it has nothing to do with epistemology or metaphysics. 
In his Psychological Study of Religion, “its origin, function and future,” 
Professor James H. Leuba of Bryn Mawr disclaims any such limitation 
to his field or method; he asserts that he is an “empirical idealist,” a 
characterization which one is wont to associate with Hume. But he 
declines to escape from “ academic skepticism” by Hume’s rather insincere 
method of blind faith and asserts the sufficiency of his philosophical 
attitude to justify his inability to persuade himself that “divine personal 
beings, be they primitive Gods or the Christian Father, have more than 
a subjective existence.” This conclusion he bases chiefly on the fact that 
religion, since it rests back on experience, is subject, properly, to scientific 
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investigation. We presume he would come to the same logical conclusion 
with respect to the reality of the objective correlative of any psychologic 
state,— say a star or another man, that he reaches with respect to the 
objective correlate of a religious psychical state—namely a “ divine 
person.” Professor Leuba’s announced epistemology and metaphysics,— 
not his psychology, drive him to the conclusion he reaches. Since “God” 
is a purely subjective ideal, and has significance because of its “value” 
as an ideal, it is fitting for one, since the value of the God-idea is very 
great, to construct a highest ideal to be accepted as of the greatest signifi- 
cance for human life. This ideal he finds in the generic idea of man, and 
so he constitutes a neo-Comtism, which he more or less carefully dis- 
tinguishes from the original. So much we are led to say of the 
epistemology and metaphysics of this book. Its psychology we like much 
better, not because the author is confident that theology must become 
psychology, but because there are in the work analyses of the activities of 
the mind of man in its religious functioning under different circum- 
stances that are finely wrought out and instructive. There are criticisms 
of those who differ from him,—theologians as well as others, that are 
acute and worthy of careful pondering. But the most significant thing 
about the book is that it supplies a sort of ultimate terminus ad quem for 
the psychological treatment of religion. It has here fairly “arrived” 
and shows how the same method and mood of thought applied to the 
microcosm will lead to precisely the spot it reached when applied to the 
macrocosm. Psychology, as this book clearly shows, can show an exceed- 
ingly interesting and valuable mass of classified phenomena, but the book 
asks too much of us when it bids us “explain” a psychology which we 
may approve by means of an epistemology and a metaphysics from which 
we must dissent. (Macmillan, pp. xiv, 371.) A. 1s G. 


Professor Rauchenbusch’s Christianitzing the Social Order follows his 
“Christianity and the Social Crisis,” and presents the need of social 
reform along Christian lines as well as the way in which this is to be 
brought about. It is characterized by the same earnestness and deeply 
Christian spirit which has made Professor Rauschenbusch one of the 
great powers for righteousness in our generation. In the earlier part 
of the book there is a description of the present social awakening, and 
an effort to show that the original aim of Christianity was to Christianize 
the social order, and that social Christianity is only one form of personal 
religion. 

In the third section he comes more directly to his subject and explains 
what is meant by Christianizing the social order. He believes that 
certain sections have been Christianized, e. g. the family, the church, 
education and political life, and that business alone remains outside the 
fold. To most men this is a very doubtful proposition. It is certainly 
good news that American political life has been Christianized. In the 
minds of many there is as much need of reform in politics as in business. 
The main part of the book is devoted to showing the evils of our present 
industrial system and the need of Christianizing it. According to the 
author the way to effect this is to bring in industrial democracy; that 
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if the workers control the means of production there will be the same 
Christianizing of the industrial order that has come in political life 
through democracy. The present industrial order is very bitterly 
arraigned. In this there is nothing new. So far this has been the main 
value of Socialism, in pointing out the evils of present society. Dr. 
Rauschenbusch and other Socialist writers overlook two facts. One is the 
advantages which have come from capitalism. Instead of comparing the 
presert with some wholly visionary future arrangement of society, they 
ought to compare the condition of the working people today with the 
condition of the same people before the coming of capitalism. They fail 
to realize the immense gains which have come to all people, including 
the working class, since the industrial revolution. Capitalism as a system 
is very young yet. Its gains to society have been incalculable. No one 
denies but that great evils have developed in connection with this. Some 
of these have been remedied and others will be as men become more 
Christian. The Socialist might make a present-day comparison if he 
chose to do so between a capitalist and a non-capitalist country, for 
example, between Central China and the United States. The second fact 
that Dr. Rauschenbusch overlooks is that there are evils belonging to 
human nature. He attributes to capitalism certain traits which are com- 
mon everywhere. There was fierce and ruthless competition in the 
stone age as well as in the present. Men were selfish and self-seeking 
in the days of Christ and in all the centuries since then. There was 
oppression under slavery and feudalism as truly as there is now. Dr. 
Rauschenbusch voices the hope of good men everywhere that the social 
order will be Christianized. 

It may be very trite and old-fashioned to say so, but it is nevertheless 
true that the desired result will come when men are Christianized. 
Whether the form of industrial organization is Capitalism or Socialism 
is a matter of secondary importance. (The Macmillan Co., pp 493. 
$1.50 net.) Cc. M.G. 


Professor Charles E. Ellwood’s Sociology in its Psychological Aspects 
is a valuable addition to the rapidly growing literature on this subject. 
The plan of the book is admirable. The closing paragraph of each chapter 
is a summary of the content of the chapter. There is a short and well 
classified bibliography, followed by an index. Professor Ellwood shows 
wide reading and knowledge of recent sociological literature and ability as 
an original thinker. It is not presented as a complete view of Sociology, 
the biological side being purposely omitted. It will be read with interest 
and profit by those who wish a general vicw of an inchoate science, 
because Dr. Ellwood has great ability in expressing himself in scientific, 
but plain language. There is a very valuable chapter on the relation of 
the social sciences to sociology, a confused subject in the minds of 
many. (Appleton, pp. 417. $2.50.) c. M.G. 


“Al Priddy” whose former books “Through the College” and 
“Through the Mill” have had such a wide reading presents us another 
Man or Machine—Which? The book is aimed to the discussion 
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of the effects of Machinery upon Man, in his development, his rights, 
his duties; to portray in dramatic and realistic terms the place which 
Machinery has come to have in modern industry. He describes in the 
early part of the book the processes and results of the Mastery of Man 
by the Machine in all forms of modern industry —the effect of this 
process upon the workingman and the employer. In the latter part of the 
book he discusses Man’s practical Mastery of the Machine; his economic 
Mastery; his moral Mastery. The book is a book of power, in its lurid 
picture, and in its prophetic vision. So dark is the scene he draws in the 
earlier part that it requires unusual literary skill and moral courage to 
allay the gloom his own hand has raised. He makes great drain upon 
modern “ efficiency” and roused moral ideals to meet his prophecy. But 
it is of such indomitable stuff that great moral betterment comes, and 
tremendous faith in the manhood of both workman and employer to 
realize his vision. Many workmen stop today with the dark picture he 
paints — Many employers are willing to let it stand, if so the profits come. 
To rouse the hope and manhood of the one, and to prick the:conscience of 
the other is the mission of this little book — small but powerful, facing 
facts, but full of expectancy for the new conscience. (Pilgrim Press, 
pp. III. 75 cts.) A. R. M, 


“ 


Professor Fiske of Oberlin is fast coming to the front as one of the 
leaders in the Country Life movement. His wide experience as a lecturer 
on these subjects, both in the college and:in the field, added to his industry 
and facility as student and investigator make his recent book upon the 
subject an important contribution. His Challenge of the Country is the 
first book in the field which makes available the results of the thirteenth 
United States Census. 

The scope of the discussion is large, including a very skillful use of 
Statistics, the Opportunity, Development and present urgency of the 
issue, Country Life Resources, Factors in the New Rural Civilization, 
Triumphs of Scientific Agriculture, Social Reconstruction in the Rural 
Communities, The Education for Country Life, The Christian Forces 
and Rural Leadership. 

One chief value of the book is the fresh light thrown by the figures 
upon the actual growth of the rural sections. The general reader 
supposes that the drift cityward has been far greater than it actually has 
been; and has seldom realized that there is setting in a drift the other 
way. Most who think at all are confused by the terms “rural” and 
“urban,” as 8,000 and 2,500, which have been used without much perspec- 
tive in figures as usually given. For once, we have a clear statement, 
from the most recent figures, on the basis of 2,500, as the urban point, 
that fifty millions of our people in 1910 are yet rural and on the basis 
of 5,000, 58.2% are yet living in the smaller communities. 

The book is valuable in its needed protest against a current practice 
of comparing our rural worst with our urban best. Professor Fiske 
makes every allowance demanded by facts for the alleged depletion of 
country areas, chiefly in New England, however, and yet stoutly protests 
that decadence is not always synonomous with depletion except in cases 
where contributing conditions are to be carefully considered. 
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No writer, unless it be Professor Bailey, has more forcibly presented 
the facts of counter movement in recent years towards the country. 
This book does not underestimate the evil and discouraging forces in 
country life— but the author is not an alarmist. His book recognizes 
certain facts as frankly as any book of its class:—but the great value 
of this particular book is its strong note of optimism, its confident hope 
in the future of country life, its bold challenge in view of all the facts, 
economic, scientific and ethical, for a deeper interest, and a more vigorous 
prosecution of work, now well under way. His interest in boys, evidenced 
in his other books, is clearly indicated as one of the strong motives of the 
book:—to a conspiracy of every rural agency to make country life such 
that the boys shall stay upon the farm, and make a substantial and 
permanent population for the brighter days which are sure to dawn. 
This book is very concrete, full of specific information, abounding in actual 
things doing, and fully abreast of the latest phases of work and theory. 
The subject matter and the style render the book very agreeable and 
pleasant reading and one can readily believe that it will reach the 
“college men and women” to whom it is dedicated. (Association Press, 
pp. 283. 75 cts.) A. R. M. 


This is such a book as we have been hoping somebody would write :— 
A bold appeal to the heroism of young men; a challenge to youth to do 
hard, but splendid things for their generation. Frederick Lynch is one 
of the strongest preachers of a younger generation, who has had experi- 
ence in a difficult but strategic position in New York. His book on 
New Opportunities of the Ministry recognizes and states very strongly 
the great difficulties which meet the preacher in our age, in the realms of 
scholarship; in what he calls the New Paganism, the New Atheism; in 
the demands of social work, in the statesmanship demanded in missions; 
in the restoration of a united Church and in our enlarged ethical perils 
and opportunities. No one has stated more unflinchingly the difficult 
lines of battle; but he is wise in the ground for his appeal, and-in the 
motive he uses. He makes the difficulties the basis of his appeal for 
the ministry, and he shows with splendid enthusiasm the vantage a 
brave and resourceful man has in the ministry above other callings. 
There is nothing soft about this book, nothing apologetic, nothing covered 
up. The ministry is a hard profession to choose, and harder to fulfill — 
but for this very reason it calls for the best men, and gives them ample 
field for the most strenuous service any man can give his day and 
generation. He makes a strong case, in a vein of optimism after facing 
all the facts. It is designed mainly for young men making life choice 
of work, but it ought to be read also by men further along in service, 
who begin to flag, and need the tonic of Mr. Lynch’s thoughts. The book 
is written in a style of rare vigor — some passages of unusual eloquence. 
The writer is broad in his sympathies, yet firm in deep religious and 
uncompromising convictions. We hope it will have large circulation in 
colleges, and among theological students and ministers. (Revell, pp. 
128. 75 cts.) A. RK. M. 
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With a consuming earnestness and with utmost directness Dr. C. S. 
Macfarland, Secretary of The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, has written a book which he entitles Spiritual Culture and 
Social Service, designing that it should be an ordered exposition of his 
view as to the relation of Religion to the humanitarian impulse. The 
chapters are much in the style of many recent appeals as to fervid 
eagerness for better days, and also as to abounding heavy complaints over 
conditions nowadays current, especially within the so-called Christian 
organizations. Still there is prevailingly a glowing faith and hope em- 
bodied in reverent and penetrating studies and expositions of the spirit 
and manner of Christ. The author is plainly a preacher, a pleader: and 
his book will do us good. There is nothing in the volume calling for 
special comment. (Revell, pp. 222. $1.00.) 6:s.8) 


In The Man with a Conscience, Rev. Charles Roads has aimed to 
prepare a high-toned, but very practical guide to the everyday man in the 
confusion and darkness of everyday life. The study began at the bottom 
of life, with several years spent in a great state penitentiary. It keeps 
the eye upon reality, upon the public school, the Sunday school, upon all 
kinds of evangelistic work, upon mercantile life, upon men in politics. 
It feels that our present-day world is a new world. It feels that there 
must be a rediscovery of eternal principles. It is reverent towards the 
Christian principles, as illustrated in our Christian Scriptures. It con- 
ceives of life, and so of duty, as falling into three realms and under 
three laws, viz: Self-activity; Business activity between man and man; 
and the Larger-life activity where we go beyond our duties to self and 
society and illustrate the spontaneousness of a love like Christ’s. The 
book is published by the Trustees of the Presbyterian Board of Puvblica- 
tion and Sabbath School Work. (Westminister Press, pp. 233. $1.25.) 


CG s8.3 


A volume of sermons of more than usual worth, full of thoucht of 
the right kind, fresh, strong, direct, manly, is Suggestions for the Spiritual 
Life by Rev. George Lansing Raymond. The sermons are “ College 
Chapel Talks,” but like the best college preaching not too obviously 
addressed to a segregated class. It is creditable to the college audiences 
addressed that these should have been requested for publication. There 
is not one of these sermons which seems to strain to get a young man’s 
ear by mere popular allusions to a student environment. They are 
spiritual, scriptural, of straight ethical import, meeting difficulties, con- 
firming cravings, amplifying tangled processes of reasoning, appealing 
to the thought and not forgetting the emotions of young men, or any 
other audience who might hear them. An unusual feature in a volume 
of sermons is an index. We can see no particular use for it. (Funk & 
Wagnalls, pp. 331. $1.40.) A; RM: 


Those who read Reginald Campbell’s more distinctive treatises on 
Theology and Sociology and yet do not read his sermons, do not know 
the man. Either he misrepresents himself in one or the other, or else 
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a sermon and a treatise are fundamentally different vehicles of expressing 
convictions. This paradox has presented itself before in reading his 
books and sermons, but nowhere more notably than in reading his last 
volume, The Ladder of Christ. It is said that. Dr. Campbell has grown 
more conservative of late years. But the same difference held likewise 
five and ten years ago, when he was publishing his critical volumes which 
startled so many. These books, whatever one thought of his theological 
or sociological positions, were ultra-radical, polemic, critical, belligerent. 
They lacked balance, to say the least. Nothing of the kind can be said 
of his sermons earlier or later. They are generally strong, positive, con- 
structive. They are earnest, spiritual, helpful. He nearly always chooses 
a profound theme. He generally reaches a positive conclusion funda- 
mentally acceptable to most minds, though you do not always agree with 
all he says or the way he arrives. He is not a belligerent preacher of a 
new theology. He calls himself a Socialist in his books, but there is 
no red flag in his sermons. No English preacher paints more realistically 
the dark things of common experience, personal and social —but one 
great burden, of this last volume especially, is his strong, hopeful message 
of a Theodicy. He discusses things which are troubling men, in their 
thought, sympathies, and providences today. He takes men into his con- 
fidence often as a fellow battler, to disclose his Gospel. There are few 
more self-disclosing preachers. It is the spirit of the man which speaks 
to other spirits. He seldom drags the Higher Criticism as such into 
the pulpit: but he does disclose its usefulness often in a fresh exegesis or 
cotemporary sidelight to an unexpected explanation of a passage. Like 
George Adam Smith’s preaching, Mr. Campbell’s also can teach how not 
to, as well as how to, use the new Biblical learning. 

Like much of the best preaching today, Dr. Campbell’s is not “ great” 
in the homiletical and oratorical sense in which we speak of Storrs or 
Beecher. What men want of the preacher today is something humbler in 
the way of helpfulness, sympathy in perplexity and bafflement; or some- 
thing direct, soul searching like such a sermon as “God pursuing the 
Soul,” or “A World without God” found in this volume. He has a 
remarkable power of individualizing his message. The title of an earlier 
volume “Sermons to Individuals” applies to this latest book. He 
generally has a particular case in mind. In reaching that one, he may 
reach you. His exegesis is fresh, and his sermons keep close to the 
Biblical suggestion. His themes are generally spiritual, intimate, personal ; 
and in this volume at least, he seldom discusses social topics. These are 
the sermons he preached in America upon his recent visit. (The Pilgrim 
Press, pp. 262. $1.25.) A. R. M. 


In A Voice in the Night and Other Stories, Frederick Hall has culled 
from Scripture nine suggestive scenes: Samuel’s Call, Saul’s Elevation, 
Uriah’s Death, Elijah’s Despondency, The Return of the Exiles, The 
Boy at the Feeding of the 5,000, The Walk to Emmaus, Paul’s Deliverance 
through his Nephew, and Paul and Luke in Cesarea—around each of 
which he has “ wreathed a phantasy” of description of Biblical scenes and 
customs and sentiments, aiming by this method of telling to Leighton the 
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effect of incidents mentioned but meagerly in the Biblical accounts. The 
result is a readable and suggestive book. (The Sunday School Times, 
Pp. 194. 75 cts.) 


President Kershner of Milligan College, a “Christian” institution, 
attempts an “interpretation” of The Religion of Christ. There are 
three parts. First comes a study and estimate of Christ as the centre 
of world history. The second part develops vital Christianity in the 
form of an ethical analysis of the ideal Christian character, with studies 
upon Miracles and the Future Life. Finally come studies of Formal 
Christianity, dealing with Polity, Creed, Ordinance, and Unity. Effort 
is made to distinguish and justify the “ practical,” while exalting the 
“ideal”; a spirit of tolerant generosity pervades the pages; a tone of 
hopefulness breathes through a chapter on Moral Progress; faith in a 
true and vital simplicity marks the chapter on Conversion; a trifle out 
of keeping, in consequence, seems the stress upon baptism by immersion. 
(Revell, pp. 159, $1.00.) Cc. Ss. B. 


In the list of Modgrn Sunday School Manuals, edited by Charles 
Foster Kent, appears an exceptionally helpful volume upon Adult Class 
Study, by Professor Irving F. Wood. The book falls naturally into two 
parts. In one part six chapters deal in most earnest and practical 
fashion with the nature of the Adult Class. Not a sentence wanders, 
The writer does not forget his topic. Nor is he unmindful of his 
readers. The writer and the reader and the theme are kept all the time 
in hand, while the Psychology, the Purpose, and the Principles of the 
adult class; as also its Use of the Bible, its Use of Extra-Biblical Sub- 
jects, and the Religious Value of its Study are handled in fresh, original, 
awakening style. 

The second part names and describes Courses for Adult Class Study. 
It is a prime book for pastors, and for adult class teachers. (The Pil- 
grim Press, pp. 143, 75 cents.) es & 


The committee on religious education of the Congregational Con- 
ference of Illinois published in 1910 a small handbook for the guidance 
of Sunday Schools in taking up graded work. A good half of the 
book could well be less broad and vague; something quite concrete and 
specific would surely be more to the point and more efficacious. Touch- 
ing cost, one such concrete and illustrative case is cited. All the pages 
should have been packed in like manner with examples. (The Pilgrim 
Press. pp. 36, 15 cents.) C8. & 


A book that may be quickly read, but a book on a mighty theme is 
Dr. H. W. Hulbert’s volume on The Church and Her Children. - Its 
aim is to get the children back into the church. It offers out of 
experiences various methods of winning children into church attendance; 
various ways and means of storing Christian truth in children’s minds; 
various sources of stories and other material for children’s sermons; a 
sample classification and series of hymns for children’s use; and a 
Bibliography covering the whole discussion. The book comes from a 
glowing heart, and it is written in an eager faith and hope of better 
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days. It is an awakening volume, good for any pastor to peruse and 
ponder. (Revell, 1912, pp. 229. $1.00.) Cc. S. B. 


To meet a very urgent need in Sunday School work, and to meet 
it in a minutely detailed and practical way, Margaret Slattery has pre- 
pared A Guide for Teachers of Training Classes. It designates by name 
a specified list of aids to be kept continually in hand, and gives daily 
directions for the daily tasks. It is designed for untrained beginners. 
Hence its pedagogical method, closely akin in its nature to the method 
pursued in similar situations in the field of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. 
C. A. It will serve to accent the crying need of leaders that are leaders 
indeed. For her noble efforts in this needy field, Miss Slattery, who 
comes near to being a very prophetess, deserves all good will and codpera- 
tion and praise. (Pilgrim Press, pp. 130. 50 cts.) Cc. S. B. 


Story Telling Time by Frances W. Danielson is one of the best story 
books for children we have seen. The stories are fresh and charming, 
the contributions are nearly all by contemporary authors. Some are 
poems, suggesting Stevenson. All are brief. They are designed chiefly 
for little children, but bear the test of an older man’s fascination in 
them. This book proves that there are many authors, living among 
us, who know how to tell a story. We are not dependent upon Andrew 
Lang, and a few other gifted writers for children. It is worth while to 
know of such a book. (Pilgrim Press, pp. 165. $1.00.) A. R. M. 


Few are there who have learned to write even tolerable verses in any 
but the tongue of their childhood. And among the exceptions we cannot 
enter S. V. Bedickian with his Red Sultan’s Soliloquy. The Red Sultan 
is, of course, Abd-al-Hamid and there is interest in this meditation of 
his, but an interest continually hindered by the weakness of form, The 
book is ornately got up and has a number of good illustrations. 
(Sherman, French & Co., pp. 128. $1.25.) 


In the estimation of a real boy of thirteen An Artist at the Zoo is 
“very interesting” and the pictures are “pretty good.” The book is 
really a little too good from an artistic standpoint for its purpose. 
Anybody who studies the pictures carefully will appreciate that the 
publishers in the introduction have not said any too much of the pains 
Mr. Harry B. Bradford must have taken to make the pictures really 
seem alive, without recourse to exaggerated attitudes. The text is an 
interesting, instructive, and sometimes amusing, description of the 
animals pictured. (Westminister Press, xvi, 189. $1.50.) At. 


Mr. William Allen Knight, best known by his charming little “ Song 
of our Syrian Guest,” presents at the Christmas season two little books, 
one of 58 pages, the other 221 pages. The first is entitled, At the Crossing 
with Denis McShane, a Christmas story of genuine human interest with 
attractive illustrations. The second is a more pretentious work and 
might be called a sort of “sentimental journey ” through the Holy Land. 
It describes the author On the Way to Bethlehem and reproduces with 
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vividness by means of a skilful pen and a well-trained camera the scenes 
he visited, and. records with characteristic charm the religious emotions 
which these scenes aroused within him. Either book would be appropriate 
as a gift book. (Pilgrim Press.) 


Publishers are getting more and more to appreciate that as the holiday 
season comes round people are glad to give to friends at this time as 
well as on other anniversaries booklets which are at once charming in 
their mechanical dress and valuable for the serious thought they contain, 
Such a series of booklets is put out this year by the Pilgrim Press. Those 
present to our hand are Dr. Grenfell’s What can Jesus Christ do with Me? 
(35 cts.); Dr. Walter Rauschenbusch’s Unto Me (35 cts.); Rudolph 
Eucken’s Back to Religion (35 cts.); The Masculine Power of Christ 
(50 cts.), by Rev. Jason M. Pierce, the efficient Oberlin pastor, who has 
sung his way into the hearts of Amherst men by his “Cheer for Old 
Amherst,” which resounds from the grand stand at every athletic contest, 


A series of booklets with a similar purpose are published at 75 cts. by 
Funk & Wagnalls. They are neatly bound in green leather and each has 
a pasteboard case making it convenient for mailing. They are by men 
of popular distinction. The list is as follows: Signs of the Times, by 
William Jennings Bryan; Conservation of Womanhood and Childhood, 
by Theodore Roosevelt; The Latent Energies of Life, by Charles R. 
Brown; The Misfortune of a World without Pain, by Newell Dwight 
Hillis; The Call of Jesus to Joy, by William Elliot Griffis. 


The presses of our religious denominations have not ceased, with the 
increase of public libraries, to put out books which may be called Sunday 
school literature, or at least, books which are thrown into the form of 
story and sketch. From the Westminister Press we have three stories: 
Prisca of Patmos, by B. G. McCook ($1.25); The Iron Pirate, by Adeline 
Knapp (60 cts.); and Tom Henry of Wahoo County, by W. H. Hamby 
(60 cts.), all of which seem wholesome stories. 


From the Pilgrim Press comes The Even Hand by Quincey Germaine, 
intended as a plea for social justice ($1.20); Johnny Blossom, by the 
Norwegian writer, Dikken Zwilgmeyer, translated by Emilie Poulsson, 
a good storybook for children ($1.00); Mrs. Mahoney of the Tenement, 
by Louise Montgomery, an interesting and entertaining series of character 
sketches ($1.00). 


The Green Devil by Arthur Metcalf is a serious work in the realm 
of novel literature and gives the “ Romance of Thornton Abbey.” The 
story presents an interesting and vivid picture of the life of the time and 
reveals much of the social injustice characteristic of the period and makes 
manifest the opportunities which the monasteries had and sometimes 
used for the exercise of social oppression. One is shown that even within 
the walls of the monastery and in spite of the strict discipline of such 
an organization great evils might arise. (Pilgrim Press, $1.20 net, 
Pp. X; 509.) 











Among the Alumni 


As the years pass, it becomes constantly necessary for us to chronicle 
the going hence of one after another of those who in past years have been 
closely identified with the Seminary and whose honorable record helps 
to make up the treasure of its choicest memories. On January 3, 1913, 
there died at Minneapolis Samuet A. Forses, ’57, one of the best known 
of the older alumni and for more than ten years a member of the board 
of trustees. As the whole of his ministerial life was spent in Connecticut 
and a decade of it in Hartford, his departure affects a wide circle of 
friends and parishioners in all this region. 

Mr. Forbes was born at Westboro, Mass., in 1826. As a youth he was 
trained first as a carpenter, but, making up his mind to enter the ministry, 
he prepared for college at Williston Seminary and in 1855 was graduated 
from Williams College with high honor. He was able then to complete 
his theological course at East Windsor Hill in two years, and immediately 
became pastor of the First Church in Manchester. Feeble health prevented 
him from continuing for more than a few months, and he then removed 
to West Winsted, where he resumed his trade with such success as to 
accumulate a small fortune. It was here that he became prominent as 
an advocate of temperance, being for three years at the head of the 
local Law and Order League, as well as then and later very influential 
in similar movements throughout the state. In 1881 he became pastor of 
the Second Church in Rockville, continuing till 1888, when, during his 
absence abroad, the burning of one of the churches in the town led to 
the consolidation of the two, to facilitate which he at once offered his 
resignation. Removing then to Hartford, before long he became 
interested in the young enterprise of the Wethersfield Avenue Church, 
then a struggling home missionary outpost. He soon brought it to 
self-support, and greatly endeared himself to its members, as well as 
to the whole Congregational fraternity in the city. After eleven years 
of fruitful fidelity he resigned that a younger man might take the 
leadership, but remained for some years an officer of the church, and 
lately has borne the title of pastor emeritus. During the last four years 
he made his home with a daughter, first near New York City and lately 
in Minneapolis. 

In 1886 Mr. Forbes was the prohibition candidate for governor of 
Connecticut, winning an unusual support for that time. From 1889 to 
1907 he was treasurer of the National Council of Congregational 
Churches. 

Mr. Forbes was thrice married, in 1846 to Miss Emily J. Guy, of 
Hopkinton, Mass., in 1857 to Miss Lucy S. Ellsworth, of East Windsor, 
Conn., and in 1867 to Miss Cornelia Beardsley, of Winsted, Conn. The 
latter survives him, with a son in Rochester, N. Y., and a daughter in 
Minneapolis. 

(77) 
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All who knew Mr. Forbes will unite in affectionate memory of his 
stalwart integrity, his hearty enthusiasm for all things righteous, his 
breadth of mental and personal sympathy, and a certain indescribable 
grave gentleness that made him everywhere beloved. Physical limita- 
tions perhaps prevented him from exercising the public influence that his 
ability and spirit suggested, but we may wonder whether, after all, his 
quiet and tactful earnestness did not yield as much permanent fruitage 
as a more showy career. Surely for all the older Hartford brotherhood 
his memory will be long and lovingly cherished. 


Some three months earlier, on October 13, 1912, at Pasadena, Cal, 
died another of the stalwart representatives of the earlier life of the 
Seminary, LyMAN Barttett, ’61, well known for more than thirty-five 
years as missionary of the American Board at Smyrna, Turkey. 

Mr. Bartlett was born at North Hadley, Mass., in 1831, and had his 
college course at Amherst, graduating there in 1856. For two years he 
taught in Williston Seminary and then studied at East Windsor Hill. 
From the Seminary he went at once to his only pastorate in this country, 
Morrisville, Vt., where he remained from 1861 till 1867. From 1867 till 
1904 he was in service in the Western Turkey Mission, being stationed 
first at Cesarea and finally at Smyrna. In these fields Mr. Bartlett’s 
wisdom and earnestness were of great importance in laying foundations 
for the recent significant progress. He was indefatigable in evangelistic 
tours and in the oversight of a wide circle of stations. His wife, to whom 
he was married at Henry, IIll., in 1857, was closely identified with him in 
all his work, and to her efforts was largely due the founding of the 
International College in Smyrna. She died in service there in 1892, 
Their daughter, Miss Cornelia Bartlett, also was associated with them 
for about twenty years, and is remembered as the establisher of the 
first kindergarten in Turkey. Since 1904 Mr. and Miss Bartlett have 
been in this country, owing to failing health, first at Springfield, Mass., 
and for the past four years at Pasadena. 

Mr. Bartlett leaves a memory that will be long preserved with love, 
and a record of loyal industry and sterling integrity that is inspiring. 
With much simple modesty was combined a strength of conviction and 
character, as well as a solidity of judgment, that gave him weight and 
power wherever he was known. Such lives remain long eloquent and 
potent. 


By a curious coincidence, during the last few months news has come 
that three alumni who have been in foreign missionary service are now 
to serve in this country. Henry P. Perkins, ’82, long stationed at 
Paoting-fu, China, has retired from his work, and will make his home 
in Westboro, Mass. CuHartes K. Tracy, ’04, of Smyrna, Turkey, is in 
charge of the church at Stratford, Vt. StepHen V. Trowsrince, ’o5, of 
Aintab, Turkey, has accepted similar work in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Late in October the Farmington Avenue Church in Hartford, of 
which Witt1AM A. BartTLett, ’85, is pastor, celebrated with much zest 
and good fellowship the sixtieth anniversary of its founding. 


The call of Cuartes S. Mitts, ’85, in the autumn to remove from 
Pilgrim Church in St. Louis, Mo., and to succeed Dr. Bradford at Mont- 
clair, N. J., affected a wide range of interests. Dr. Mills has won a large 
place, not only by his energetic administration of highly responsible 
pastorates in Cleveland and St. Louis, but by his effective service to the 
denomination as a whole, especially in the Home Missionary Society. 
His removal from St. Louis was deeply regretted, but his coming into 
the circuit of which New York is the center is also much appreciated. 
The installation services occurred on December 12. 


Hoturs A. CAMPBELL, ’86, recently of Springfield, Mass., has become 
pastor at Lebanon, Conn., succeeding Eugene B. Smith, ’oo. 


S. ALLEN Barrett, 87, who has been living at Longmeadow, Mass., 
has accepted the assistant pastorate of the East Church at Ware, being 
associated with George B. Hatch, ’8s. 


Georce B. Watpron, ’87, of Sanford, Fla., has been appointed to 
the oversight of the work of both the Home Missionary Society and the 
Sunday School and Publishing Society in Florida. 


Wattace W. WILLARD, ’89, entered upon service as pastor of the 
First Church at San José, Cal., in September. 


ExttswortH W. Puiiuips, ’91, fomerly of Whitman, Mass., has become 
assistant pastor of Central Church, Worcester. 


Dr. STEPHEN G. BARNES, ’92, formerly of St. Johnsbury, Vt., is making 
his home in Springfield, Mass., where for a time he has supplied the pulpit 
of the First Church. 


GRAHAM LEE, ’92, for many years missionary under th@ Presbyterian 
Board at Ping Yang, Korea, was obliged last spring to return to this 
country to recover his health. Settling in Saratoga, Cal., he went into 
business with success at first. But in the fall he was disabled by a painful 
accident in which his right wrist was badly broken. From this extreme 
misfortune he is slowly recuperating. 


Frep T. Knicut, ’95, has accepted a call to remove from Harwich, 
Mass., to Durham, N. H. 


From the same neighborhood, FranK W. Hazen, ’97, of Falmouth, 
Mass., has been transferred to Johnson, Vt. beginning service in 
December. 
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At the end of September the church at Woodford, near Portland, 
Me., under the lead of Witt1am B. TuTHILL, ’97, dedicated the extension 
of the church building that has been necessitated by the vigorous growth 
of its Sunday school, which is now probably the largest in the state. 


Parallel with this are the extensive improvements recently made by 
the Second Church of Portland, where Cuar.es H. Davis, ’ot, is pastor, 
so that it now has equipment for considerable institutional work. 


Joun A. Haw ey, ’98, of Shelburne Falls, Mass., has recently declined 
a call to remove to the Grand Avenue Church in New Haven, Conn. 


SuMNER H. Sarceant, ’or, after four years at Patten, Me., has accepted 
a call to Thomaston in the same state. 


HERBERT L. Packarp, ’02, who has been pastor for three years at 
Andover, Me., is just entering upon the charge of the Central Church at 
Eastport in the same state. 


The energy and success with which Tyter FE. GALe, ’03, is directing 
the work of the South Church in Braintree, Mass., is attested by the recent 
renovation of the chapel and thorough organization of the Sunday school 
on the most modern lines, 


Early in December the First Church of Thomaston, Conn., where 
Greorce D. Owen, ’03, became pastor last spring, celebrated its seventy- 
fifth anniversary. Among the addresses, besides the historical review 
of the pastor, was one by Williston Walker, ’86. 


IrvinG H. Berc, ’o4, formerly in the Dutch Reformed Church at 
Catskill, N. Y., was installed on November 15 as pastor of the South 
Church, Hartford, succeeding Dr. Edwin P. Parker. The sermon was 
by President Mackenzie. 


CLaubE A. ButTTerFIELD, ’04, who for five years has been at Foxboro, 
Mass., has become pastor of Olivet Church in Springfield. 


After ten years of highly appreciated service at Plymouth Church, 
Milford, Conn., HowaArp C. MEserveE, ’o2, has resigned his charge, much 
to the regret of his people. 


CiareNce A. LincoLn, ’05, who for three or four years has been 
pastor at Moline, Ill, where he did a remarkable work in developing 
every branch of the work of the historic First Church, accepted a call in 
the fall to the Kirk Street Church in Lowell, Mass., beginning work in 
November. 
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Late in October the Maverick Church, East Boston, Mass., where 
for two years Apert R. WILLIAMS, ’07, has been the energetic pastor, 
celebrated its seventy-fifth anniversary with notable services. The reclama- 
tion of this enterprise from threatened suspension has been a signal 
achievement, and its future now seems decidedly hopeful. Mr. Williams 
has lately refused calls to remove to other fields. 


Good words are being spoken of this, the first year of the admin- 
istration of Georce E. Woop, ’o9, as president of Tabor College in Iowa. 
Coming into this important work from the active pastorate in the vicinity 
and through previous connection with the institution as trustee and lately 
as professor, he has brought much practical experience, which is showing 
itself in substantial success under larger responsibilities, 


Leroy A. Lippitt, ’10, of Roundup, Mont., has accepted a call to 
Detroit, Mich. 


Ratpw H. Mrx,’1o, has recently resigned from the care of the churches 
at South Hero and Grand Isle, Vt., where he has been since his gradua- 
tion. 


In the class of 1911, we note the ordination on October 23, of RALPH 
A, Curistie, who is to be pastor of the newly organized People’s Church 
in Providence, R. I.; the ordination of Witt1AM P. KeEtts, at Cambridge, 
Neb.; and the resignation on account of ill-health of Joun D. Wrtiarp 
at Worthington, Mass. Mr. Kelts reports having added 56 new members 
to his church in the past year and a half. 


ALBERT A. MARQUARDT, ’12, who served as pastor at Vernon Center, 


Conn., during most of his Seminary course, has removed to Genoa, Col., 
where he is to have charge of two churches, at Genoa and Arriba. 


JANUARY —6 
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UNDERGRADUATE NOTES 


When the Seminary got fairly going in the fall, the student body 
found itself about the same in numbers as last year, sixty-two in all 
twenty-six being new to the place. Of the latter number, thirteen are 
juniors, five middlers, two seniors, five graduates, and one a special. These 
new students represent Amherst, Bowdoin, Brown, Columbia, Dartmouth, 
Union, and Williams of the eastern group of colleges; Carleton, Earlham, 
Grinnell, Michigan University, Penn (Iowa), and the University oj 
Wisconsin of the western; the Doshisha, Euphrates, and St. Paul’s a 
a greater distance; and Eden, Oberlin, Pacific, Princeton, and Yale 
Seminaries. Six men of the last Hartford class are also back for a fourth 
year. A few men of the schools of Pedagogy and of Missions are in 
the Hosmer Hall family. The old and new elements in the under- 
graduate world have already blended happily, and during the past term 
the spiritual, intellectual, and social life has been unusually active. The 
class prayer-meetings, as well as the regular association meetings, have 
been very well attended and exceedingly interesting. This year the large 
number of graduate students has led to the formation of a prayer meeting 
similar in form to that of the undergraduate classes. Incidentally it 
has also resulted in a most desirable spirit of unity, and a Seminary spirit 
almost impossible under the former individualistic system. 


A new field of outside service has opened to the students in the form 
of special deputations to nearby churches. Two such week-end series of 
meetings have been held, one at Elmwood, the other at North Canton. 
In each of these the Seminary Quartet helped to make the meetings very 
successful, Some thirty-five missionary addresses have also been given 
by the men. 


Social life this fall has been decidedly strenuous. Never has the 
social room been used so generally, or for so many purposes as this year. 
Several old games of earlier days have been revived (thanks to our 
graduate men), and new ones added. That musical talent is not lacking 
has been clearly shown by a musicale recently held in the social room. 


On Wednesday evening preceding the vacation, the graduate students 
gave a pleasing Christmas entertainment, consisting chiefly of a reading 
by Mr. Holmes, and an accompanying dramatic portrayal of portions of 
General Lew Wallace’s book, “Ben Hur.” The senior class has been 
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so enthusiastic over its half-holiday picnic held at the West Hartford 
Reservoirs that a similar mid-winter one seems probable. 


A fine field day of another sort was afforded the middle class in the 
sixth annual conference on the Country Church and Rural Problems. 
Professor Merriam, the invited speakers and the class were hospitably 
entertained by Rev. C. P. Croft at the Neighborhood House, Weatogue, 
Simsbury. The following program was followed with much profit: 
“A Vision of Rural Work,” Rev. William S. Emery, Concord N. H.; 
“The Problem of the Country Child,” Mr. R. S. Hubbard of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children; “ Permanent 
Elements in the Country Problem,” Rev. E. E. Lewis, Haddam, Conn. ; 
“Some Solutions,’ Rev. J. A. Schenerle, Bennington, Vermont; “Old 
Home Week,” Rev. W. S. Beard, Willimantic, Conn. Rev. Messrs. 
Sherrod Soule, W. F. English, J. B. McClean, and O. H. Bronson also 
made practical suggestions. 


The students have been very fortunate this term in the large number 
of splendid addresses given by outside speakers. Among those of special 
note are the addresses of Dr. Herrick on “The Turkish Situation,” 
Professor Welch of McGill University on “ Personality and Efficiency,” 
and Professor Luzzi of Florence, Italy, on “Modernism in Italy.” 
Chapel talks by Principal Ritchie and Canon Henson of England, 
and President Jenkins of Piedmont College have also been enjoyed. 
The address by Professor Luzzi on “Modernism in Italy” was 
in every respect one of the most remarkable and impressive which the 
present undergraduates have been privileged to hear. Few speakers 
indeed have been so favorably and enthusiastically received by the entire 
student body, and all are hoping that he may address us again before his 
return to Italy. 


Of a somewhat different nature were the addresses by Rev. Brewer 
Eddy and Rev. Sherrod Soule, on deputation work. These were given 
at the students’ Friday evening meetings, as were also addresses by 
President Mackenzie on “ Problems of the Church,” by Mr. Shewmaker 
on “Work in the Mountains of Kentucky,” Mr. Yarrow on “ The Situa- 
tion in Turkey,” and Mr. Winslow Russell of Hartford, on “ What the 
Pew Expects from the Pulpit.” The first meeting of the year was 
given to an “Outline of Student Work” under the lead of the president 
of the Students’ Association, and at another time Mr. J. C. Holmes spoke 
on “ Prayer.” 


Several students participated in the “All Saints” service held in the 
Chapel the first Friday evening in November. Professor Gillett presided 
and called the roll of the fellows of the Seminary for the past twenty- 
five years, naming their subsequent work as an index of the varied service 
of Hartford men. Rev. W. A. Bartlett spoke, by request, of the student 
life of the class of 1885, alluding especially to the early character of that 
loyal alumnus, the late President Alfred T. Perry. 
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Interest in the Seminary General Exercises has been well sustained. 
The series opened with “Vacation Experiences,” narrated by Messrs. 
Peckham, Payne, Birge, and Purdy, and ranging through a rural ministry, 
tent work, institutional work with Maverick Church, Boston, and the 
Social Conference of Friends at Birmingham, England. The preachers 
during the term have been Messrs. Pickett, Gates, and Connor. Mr. 
McKeeman has spoken on “ The Moral Element in the Present Political 
Awakening,” Mr. Rowse on “The English Bible in Work for Men and 
Boys,” and Mr. Williamson on “A Sunday Afternoon Walk with the 
Great Teacher.” 


In these days when public debating seems somewhat unpopular, the 
newly organized Debating Club seems to be meeting a real need, Recently 
a debate was held on the following questions: “Are Miracles Essential 
to a Right Understanding of Jesus’ Ministry?” Among the subjects soon 
to be discussed are: “ The Preceptorial v. the Lecture System,” and that 
ever debated subject, “Shall Hebrew be a Required Study?” 





